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Editor's 
The Christian Scholar devotes this is- 
sue very largely to the implications for 
the work of the Christian community in 
higher education of the theme, “The 
Nature of the Unity We Seek.” This 
subject is being explored as plans are 
further developed for a study conference 
in 1957 which will focus the think- 
ing of the churches in the United 
States and Canada on this theme. 
Study conferences’ accomplishments 
usually vary directly with the amount 
and adequacy of the preparations 
which are made in advance. Despite the 
limitations of this contribution to such 
preparations, the current issue of The 
Christian Scholar will seek to set for- 
ward particularly the discussion of the 
nature of the unity we seek on the cam- 
pus. It is especially hoped that this may 
stimulate “conversations” within local 
Christian groups of students and faculty 
members, thus adding to the study and 
discussion of this vast and important 
subject throughout the country. 


Sixteen regional study groups, all of 
them located in urban centers in the 
United States and Canada, are giving 
particular attention to such questions as 
these: What is the nature and extent of 
the unity which we now have? What is 
the character and range of diversity 
which is both compatible with this unity 
and encouraged by it? How and why 
have we, as American churches, distort- 
ed and obscured both the unity and the 
diversity which Christ wills for His 
Church? Church unity is moreover dis- 
cussed, specifically, with reference to di- 


Preface 


versities in faith, councils of churches, 
governmental pressures, racial and eco- 
nomic divisions, the observance of the 
Sacraments, and denominational organ- 
ization. One of these groups (in Boston) 
is giving its particular attention to the 
nature of the unity we seek on the col- 
lege and university campus. 


In addition, an unlimited number of 
informal “conversation” groups have al- 
ready been formed or are being estab- 
lished to bring “grass roots” Christian 
thinking to bear on the subject. Such 
groups would be especially valuable on 
the college campus or in the theological 
seminary. To help stimulate and pro- 
vide grist for the mill of such “conver- 
sations,” a brief study outline has been 
prepared which initiates thought on a 
number of subjects, among them these: 
The Church’s Unity in Christ; Obsta- 
cles to Greater Unity; The Unity We 
Seek in Each Locality; Consensus in 
Faith ; Worshipping Together ; Oneness 
in Mission; The Manifestation of Unity 
in Church Organization; and many 
others. ‘This pamphlet, “Ecumenical 
Conversations,” can be secured at a 
cost of 50¢ each from the U.S. Confer- 
ence for the World Council of Churches, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York. 


All of these preparations are directed 
toward the Conference itself. It will be 
held from September 3rd to 10th in 1957 
at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. The 
sponsoring groups in the United States 
and Canada represent over 31 million 
North American Christians. 
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The Nature of The Unity We Seek 


A STATEMENT OF SOME ISSUES 
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yg of the Church. Within Protestantism it is confessed as the sin of the 
RALLY) churches, an overt denial of Jesus’ petition when he prayed “that they 
may all be one,” ut omnes unum sint. Those most concerned with the mission of 
the Church see its divisions as a luxury which can be ill-afforded in face of the urgent 
call of God to “the whole Church to proclaim the whole Gospel to the whole world.” 
Many Christians, moreover, see in this reality perhaps the greatest single obstacle 
to the advance of the Christian cause. For many who have thought about it histor- 
ically, the absence of unity appears totally out-of-date, for it is the continuation of 
traditions which for undoubtedly valid reasons—theological, sociological, liturgical, 
etc.—developed in separate ways in times less “global” and with fewer means of 
communication. Still others see in the divisions among Christ’s followers the evi- 
dence of the Church’s separation from Christ’s promises and call, His mission for 
the Church, and even His judgment of it. They would agree with the World Coun- 
cil of Churches’ statement that “the unity of the Church depends upon the renewal 


of the Church.” 


However, despite the extent and depth of the concern which is expressed over the 
present-day fact of disunity, many observers would agree that in the United States 
at least the “grass roots” are often not reached by the ecumenical movement. This 
quest for unity and the renewal of faith in the Church, expressed as it is in the 
ecumenical movement, is handicapped by being considered a “cause,” remote from 
the on-going life of Christians and congregations; it is a special interest dominated 
by “ecumeniacs” and an effort made largely in vain until ecumenicity works at the 
local level. Apart from its fuller domestication in the life of the Churches, at all 
levels and in all fields of work, the ecumenical enthusiasm is something separate, 
denominational, or even sectarian. At least to the extent that the ecumenical move- 
ment expresses itself in councils of churches, we may say that we have in it only a 
half-way house to unity; and, strangely enough, it is less than that or no house at 
all if it commits what Lesslie Newbigin calls the disastrous error of offering us 
“reunion without repentance.” Thus, the ecumenical movement is both an expres- 
sion of our quest for unity and a stern reminder of judgment upon our disunity. 


Linked with this we find a widespread impatience among the laity with in- 
stitutional conservatism, the insistence upon petty sovereignties, and the failure 
of church leadership to take decisive steps. Such lay enthusiasm has a proclivity 
to dismiss the deeper cleavages which appear among Christians as they discuss 
questions of Faith and Order; it has the tendency toward sentimental good will 
observed in the precept “live and let live”; and, it is often desirous of pushing 
aside the sociological and cultural sources of denominational church life. Some of 
this impatience is to be welcomed if we would be more willing to submit the prob- 
lem of our division to the judgment of the Bible and call of Jesus Christ. But 
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it can be creative only as it is channeled into “real meeting” among Christians 
across the sharp lines of confessional and denominational division. It is strongly 
to be hoped that the preparations for the 1957 Faith and Order Conference, as 
well as the Conference itself, may move us toward unity through “real meeting” 
and not through impatience alone. 


The unity of the churches cannot, of course, be assumed merely to happen 
sometime in a possibly generous future. But neither can it be an accomplished 
fact through an “action” of the churches or a resolution in their councils. We 
cannot, moreover, like the little girl’s wish when her knee was cut as she fell into 
some glass, “go back to before when it happened.” The wrinkles of history are not 
so easily ironed out. But, waiting upon Providence should give way to urgency. 
Study, prayer, and action needs to be furthered at every point; sentimental inter- 
church brotherliness needs to be confronted with the pain and cost of unity and 
the still tragic disunity in the Body of Christ—it needs to be confronted by the call 
to mission, which is also the call to unity. The diffused ecumenical spirit needs 
to be given depth and breadth and height, enlivened with the kind of encounters 
which become real ecumenical conversation (not tandem monologue), and charged 
with both the sense of judgment and the Christian hope in the Church’s task in 
the world today. 


Most of all we need to explore the degree of agreement among the Churches 
and Christians which we have about the exact nature of the unity we should seek 
to achieve. Here there is frankly confusion on every hand. Some refer to a “deeper” 
or “spiritual” unity which is given the Church in Christ, as though it might be 
assumed that no organizational implications were involved in this. Others, know- 
ing the need for preciseness in language, feel that to speak of “unity in disunity” 
or vice versa—especially if it is used to protect complacency and guarantee do- 
nothingism—is sheer double-talk and should be recognized for what it is. In the 
latter category are to be found many who declare that the Church can be satisfied 
with nothing less than full organic oneness. They may see the various councils of 
churches, where the different traditions have a long history of working together, 
either as the means toward this end, or they may view them as an excuse for 
disunity and a way of providing the obstacle to a more costly unity. 


The root problems of reunion are undoubtedly to be found at two important 
points. One of these is the discovery of the Church in the world in its mission of 
evangelism. The other is the discovery within the Church of the “freedom for 
which Christ has set us free.”” To discover the Church in the world in its mission 
is to recognize it anew (and especially for us in America) in a non- or a post- 
Christian context, Cultures in the West have been increasingly “emancipated” 
during recent decades and secularism has grown to such an extent that only by 
imagination can the identification of culture with faith be asserted. In the lands 
outside of Western Christendom, where Western culture was inescapably a form 
of Christian witness (for the absence of a relation’of the Christian faith with some 
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culture is not possible) the mission compound often displaced men from their own 
cultural roots. Thus, in the present situation the radical break between the Church 
and the world is to be seen especially in Asian, African, and Communist.lands. But, 
if we in the West are truly awake to our own situation, we must confess that this 
break is also with us. 


Whether at home or abroad, therefore, the Christian and the Church is to be 
found in a “missionary situation.” Apart from this, the Church lives its life as 
a museum, and it cannot truly “live” as the Church unless it is engaged in mission. 
Its primary reason for existence is evangelism, the bearing within itself of the 
treasure of the Gospel in the whole world of political, economic, and social problems. 
It was called into the world to be the nucleus of a new humanity, a New People 
of God, to serve all men in the name of Jesus Christ. Thus, its task is not that of 
getting a word into the world’s conversations edgewise, nor to transfer people 
from the world to the Church, lifting them up from their life-situation to be dropped 
somehow behind a kind of sacred screen as it were. It is rather that of being and 
becoming the People of God throughout the life of the world, and bearing there the 
Gospel of reconciliation and redemption. This cannot be done separately and alone, 
but only together. 


Principal John Baillie of Edinburgh closed a Dons’ Conference in England 
in 1952 with the following quotation from Friedrich Nietzsche: “I cannot believe 
in the Redeemer of these Christians until I can believe that they have been re- 
deemed.” Ecumenical concern and the evangelistic mission belong together ; we can 
have neither without the other. 


To seek genuinely for unity and to be able to live as Christians with a re- 
pentant anxiety over our disunity issues only from freedom, the freedom which 
comes with faith in Jesus Christ. Freedom’s true roots are found in the soil of 
Christian faith, in the acknowledgment that “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself.” With this confession the anxious human search after God, and 
man’s disposition to stop with lesser gods of his own making which provide only 
enslavement, are cut through and real freedom is to be found. The New Testa- 
ment throbs with such freedom, permitting us to sit loosely in all the saddles of life 
—even in those of denominational tradition, however important they may be. 
Freedom from the things around us—cherished things, good things, even needful 
things—is possible only in Jesus Christ. And, such freedom can provide the quest 
for unity within the churches’ councils; but, when it is absent that quest is often 
undermined by lesser “sacred” loyalties. Unless we can do all things in our churches 
together which are made possible in the freedom for which Christ has set us free, 
we cannot proclaim the faith we share in the Risen Conquering Lord fully. Unity 
is no more divisible than freedom. 


Despite the confusion which exists about the exact nature of the unity we 
seek, something of greater importance than exact blueprints for a united Church 
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moves beneath the discussions. We can come to recognize more clearly the forces 
which draw Christians together. Baptism into Christ and into His Church, 
despite many differences of form and even of interpretation, unites us—at the same 
time, tragically, that the other sacrament, the Lord’s Supper, reveals most acutely 
our divisions. Our worship is in one Spirit and of one God, despite again the 
sharp differences in forms of worship, Our faith is one, even though the languages 
of its expression are many. And our tasks and mission come as to one Church, 
for whose unity Christ prayed not as a good in itself but “that all may believe 
that Thou has sent Me.” Moreover, we can be sharply reminded that the Church 
is finally not a human contrivance, but God’s gift for the salvation of the world. 
And, when “that which is perfect is come”, then the glorious legacy of the com- 
munion of saints which is ours today in humility and expectation will indeed be 
fulfilled. 


* * * * 


Good Shepherd of our souls, who hast lived and died to gather into one 
the scattered children of God, take from us all such waywardness and wil- 
fulness as continually disperse and estrange Thy flock. Thou who art the 
true Vine, of which we are all branches, so abide in us that we may abide in 
Thee, and by Thy Word so cleanse us of hostility and pride that we may 
bear much fruit for Thy glory. Amen. 

* * *k * 


On the college and university campus the situation with respect to disunity and 
the sensitive quest for unity are perhaps quite similar to what is found generally 
in America. A hasty glance across almost any campus is disheartening and the dis- 
couragement increases as one moves around the edges of the campus. Separate 
denominational initiatives are to be found along-side one another, each one making 
its own claim while the cooperative efforts are for special occasions or a rather half- 
hearted sideline. Where they continue, the non-denominational efforts of the Student 
Christian Associations are often seen as either performing another denominational 
function or they are out of vital touch with the Christian life in the churches. At a 
time earlier in this century when the attention of the churches was focused al- 
most exclusively on their colleges, but when hundreds of Christian students en- 
tered the more neutral situations of public institutions, the centers of Christian 
fellowship were often organized by students themselves in these Associations. 
Through them they sought to provide an atmosphere of evangelical fervor with 
ethical concerns for immediate tasks. They became for many students a sub- 
stitute for the church; they were both a real ecumenical experience but often 
also tended toward a severance with their church-roots. Locally they became rec- 
ognized groups, fixtures on the campus or near it, looked to for odd-chores of many 
sorts. 


During the last three or four decades the various churches which had earlier 
had strong ties with higher education through their own colleges responded to 
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the felt need to follow their students to campuses of other institutions as well. 
This work has expanded rapidly along lines of budgets, staffs, structures, student 
Christian movements, numbers of students participating, etc., and it is important 
to note that the expansion has been considerably larger than would be justified 
on the basis of the numerical increases in the numbers of students in higher educa- 
tion alone. During the past ten or twelve years, the increased expansion has been 
most pronounced, and much of it has followed the pattern of separate denominational 
work. 


Nevertheless, there has been a kind of wistful longing for reunification, perhaps 
best expressed by suggesting that the quest is for a new “ecumenical synthesis”’ 
to replace the “evangelical synthesis” of an earlier period. Thus, the formation of 
various councils—the National Intercollegiate Christian Council having been form- 
ed much earlier— and especially of the United Student Christian Council in 1944, 
represented the growing edge of the churches’ united work. But it may be noted 
that this “ecumenical synthesis” as well as other forms of it in the area of higher 
education has shared with the wider ecumenical and council movements the fre- 
quent absence of domestication at the local levels and especially in regional or 
area developments. With few exceptions the general pattern is that of separate 
work with cooperative efforts supplementing these at various times and for 
special occasions. 


An interesting parallel is to be found in the much newer field of “faculty 
work” as contrasted with “student work.” Though there have long been relation- 
ships between churches and faculty members, both through the church-related 
colleges and especially because these were members and often leaders of the laity in 
the churches, the distinct outreach to college and university teachers to meet a 
new interest among them is of relatively recent date. A few of the churches, as 
well as the National Student Councils of the YMCA and YWCA, explored this 
new concern, in part because they were drawn into it because faculty members 
served as advisors or members of the local boards of directors and in part out of 
a recognition of a new dimension of the Christian ministry in the college and 
university. As early as 1951, leaders in the United Student Christian Council 
and in these exploratory developments of faculty work began to discuss the pos- 
sibility of a united concern for a faculty Christian movement. These led by October 
of 1952 to the formation of the Faculty Christian Fellowship. During the four 
years which have elapsed it has served effectively both to give evidence of a united 
concern for this special ministry and as a stimulus to a wider recognition of the 
responsibilities of the churches in this area. 


There is today a general recognition that the ministry in the university and 
college must include effective work with faculty members, both as_ key 
persons in the total work but also as persons who have a _ number 
of special needs as they carry on their vocations in teaching and re- 
search. This shift, when contrasted with the philosophy of a few decades 
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ago, from “student work” to “university work” is significant; many departments 
in the Church Boards of Education have been renamed to indicate a more inclusive 
ministry to the entire academic community, reflecting often the creation in the 
National Council of Churches (as early as 1950) of the “Department of Campus 
Christian Life.” With this shift, moreover, there has come into being a change from 
a program-centered effort toward a more church-centered and parish-related view 
of the churches’ ministry in higher education, a shift which someone once re- 
marked upon as the shift from the “tea cup” to the “communion cup”. This has un- 
doubtedly followed from many other developments, and especially from the growing 
confidence of the churches that their campus work did not need to be specially 
doctored-up but could partake its character from the ministry of the church else- 
where. This, in turn, has been influenced also by the more favorable climate for 
religious concerns on the campus during the past ten or more years. That these 
can be included within the “respectable” academic pursuits once again provides 
the opportunity for a dedicated, hopeful, and intelligent ministry on the campus. 


But despite the importance of these shifts, related as they are in part to new 
concerns among faculty members and the more recent awareness of their existence 
within the scope of the churches’ ministry in higher education, the fundamental 
pattern of denominational initiatives have not been structurally altered—at least, 
not yet! In fact, along with the growth of the Faculty Christian Fellowship, or 
rather of the movement which is so generally referred to by this name, perhaps the 
more obvious expansion has come in the provisions the churches have made for 
denominationally sponsored efforts among Christian college and university teachers. 
A number of churches have added full-time staff members, either for short ap- 
pointments or as permanent positions, to care for this new responsibility. As this 
is being written to go to press plans are being completed for a consultation of the 
Executive Committee of the Faculty Christian Fellowship with representatives of 
the churches’ efforts in this area to determine whether we can continue to have 
a united concern so hopefully begun four years ago or whether we need to settle 
for some federated type of structure for the faculty Christian movement. The future 
on this question is not at all clear. 


Thus, the patterns of church life and work in the university and college field 
are not different from what is to be found elsewhere. And, it may be added that 
the diversity which exists in higher education is at least as great as the diversity 
which exists in other communities of American life. The Boston study group on 
“The Nature of the Unity We Seek” and which is giving its special attention 
to the college campus has been gathering information about the extent of the unity 
which now exists. In one of its preliminary papers note is taken of the fact that “the 
ecumenical lines are already buzzing, but in a language which is new to the churches 
and their constituencies.” The same paper points out that the issue for the college 
campus is greatly complicated by competing pressures from at least four sources: 
1) The nature and aims of the college as developed and revealed by the administra- 
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tion; 2) The intellectual ferment at the heart of the university; 3) The student 
Christian groups already on the campus; and 4) The conscious aims of the 
churches. With the demand that is made upon colleges to accept more and wider 
responsibilities for the whole life of their students, administrators are faced with 
problems of finding adequate ways to do this in the area of the spiritual life which 
will be true to the diversity of students’ backgrounds, the issues involved in the 
separation of church and state, and to the aims and objectives of churches. The 
conflicts between these dimensions of the problem, as well as others, are immense. 
In addition, the task which is the Church’s to come to grips with its responsibility 
and opportunity in the university—to see it as a new mission field in the realm 
of ideas—involves the difficult stance of listening, of learning a new language, 
of living in the midst of an environment from which it has too often been absent 
or excluded, and of living long enough with the “natives” to win them in terms of 
their world. 


Among the student Christian groups already on the campus there are vast 
differences as well. The greatest perhaps is between those which have never had 
a primary place for the Church in their thinking, and the other which cannot imagine 
the Christian faith and life apart from the Church and all its institutions. With 
the diminishing role of the former groups, however, the challenge becomes all 
the more acute for the latter groups to so define and conceive the Church that it 
both is really found “in” the university and at the same time in dialogue “with” 
the university, but not the equivalent of the Christian groups on the campus. To 
recognize both the similarities of the Church and the university, as well as their 
differences, is involved in the task which lies before the churches in this area of 


work. 


But in the midst of the tensions and problems which exist for the churches 
in relation to the campus there are also many developments, some of them still embry- 
onic, which point in a new direction. Ecumenical conversations are part of the 
daily life for the campus Christian workers, And, they have often given intercol- 
legiate expression to their further conversations through their professional groups 
and the various councils which rely upon their help. Being exposed to the issues 
daily, many have given extremely creative thought to this problem and to the 
quest for a deeper and more articulate unity. On at least forty different campuses 
throughout the United States there are United Campus Ministries, almost all of them 
sponsored and subsidized by funds from several churches both at the local and 
national levels but employing a single staff and working through a united ap- 
proach. Cooperative efforts continue at many levels in relation to conferences and 
to the work of councils or their departments, e.g., United Student Christian 
Council, Commission on Christian Higher Education of the National Council of 
Churches, the Christmastime (1956) Quadrennial Study Conferences on this 
theme. Within the various student Christian movements or the student work de- 
partments of the churches the ecumenical flames are lighted regularly by their 
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participation with one another in the World’s Student Christian Federation and 
their daily contacts with one another on campus. A number of these have been 
engaged in merger discussions for the past year or more, and an article in this is- 
sue sets forth the present state of these conversations. 


Also within the colleges which have recognized at least partial administrative 
responsibilities in the area of religion, the provision of instruction has increasingly 
been supplemented by setting aside facilities for religious work and at times a 
separate staff to coordinate this work. When this has taken place without coming 
to grips with clear definitions of aims or purposes, or when'it has tended toward a 
least-common-denominator approach to avoid recognizing any aims, this can hardly 
be noted as having contributed to the quest for unity. But, where its purpose has 
been primarily that of providing the way whereby the Christian community could 
be strengthened (without diminishing the strengthening of another religious tradi- 
tion), i.e. where it has treated with integrity its place within the academic com- 
munity this has often provided something of the environment or even encounter 
within which the ecumenical conversation could be held. 


As things stand, the situation on the campus is, to repeat, of a piece generally 
with what is taking place elsewhere. Yet, because the ecumenical conversation is 
so naturally a part of the campus, even when tenacious denominationalism is main- 
tained, there is a constant promise inherent in this situation which points toward 
fuller unity. And, even as the ecumenical movement of our time had its birth among 
students and their Christian movements during the last century, so also it may 
in God’s providence once again be the responsibility of the creative, examining, 
and committed community of seekers after truth to point the way toward another 
realization of our Christian unity. This too belongs within its search “until we all at- 
tain to the unity of the faith.” 
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EuGENE CARSON BLAKE 


yr (@ Moscow within the grounds of the ancient monastery of St. Sergius. The 
(23%) Russian Orthodox Church has two academies (the other is at Lenin- 
grad) \ which are the Church’s highest institutions of learning, being the rather gentle 
pinnacles on the plateau of eight theological seminaries which are the training schools 


for the ordinary priests of the church. 





Among the lectures which we had an opportunity to audit was one in apologetics 
(at least so I judged) in which the lecturer was discussing critically the philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer. There was nothing especially profound or unique about his 
treatment of the subject (so far as it came through my interpreter) but I mention it 
here to indicate a truth that too often we forget. The intellectual framework on which 
the communist society is built is not Russian but European, western—even in this 
case British. For what the lecturer was doing was to try to give his students some 
intellectual tools with which to defend their Christian faith against the Marxist 
materialism, which until they had entered the seminary had been the framework 
of their entire formal education. 


While it is true that the Christian Churches in the Soviet Union are not free 
in the sense that we use the term, it was in that classroom that a very crucial bat- 
tle was being fought for the freedom of the minds of the leaders of the Russian 
Orthodox Church against the totalitarian and official materialist position of the 
Communist party. 


When I returned from Russia I discovered that one of the values of my trip, 
as is often the case with foreign travel, was that I saw my own country and 
church and theology a little more clearly than I had before. In one sense the in- 
tellectual problem of the churches of the Soviet Union is an easier one than that 
of the churches in the United States. There at least the lines of the intellectual 
battle are clearly and sharply drawn. It is understood by both sides that one can- 
not be a modern communist materialist and be a Christian at the same time—nor 
vice-versa. And although the apologetic tools of the Russian Church seemed to an 
outsider a trifle old, used, dated, and even blunted, nevertheless both the scriptures 
and the church fathers were being authoritatively employed to defend the faith 
against a clearly recognized heresy—Marxist materialism. 


With us I fear the battle lines are not so clearly drawn. Our churches are set 
in a culture and society that does not hesitate to call itself Christian, but I think 
it is not too much to say that most of the intellectual climate of our colleges and 
universities is non-Christian if not anti-Christian. Now I don’t mean to say too 


Dr. Blake is President of the National Council of Churches and Stated Clerk of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. This address was given at the Southeastern 
States Faculty Conference in Montreat, North Carolina, in August of this year. 
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much and so become involved in controversy. Specifically what I mean to say is 
that in few if any of our academic subjects or disciplines have the basic presupposi- 
tions been thoroughly examined and criticized (by competent scholars in the fields) 
in the light of Christian faith. It is notorious for example that the leading philos- 
ophers of our day are positivists. Science is normally taught as if its methods were 
the only proper approach to truth. Modern literature and modern art are hardly 
the expression of a culture clearly Christian. I am sure you will not misunderstand 
me. There are thousands of professors and many good ones who are Christians 
and churchmen, otherwise there could be no such conference as this. And it may 
be that the tide in the intellectual life of the United States has turned—you would 
be sooner conscious of that than I. But I dare think that most of you will agree 


with me that the leading schools in our basic intellectual disciplines are still non- 
Christian, anti-Christian, or materialistic. 


So it is that the lecturer in apologetics in a theological seminary in this coun- 
try has not nearly so obvious a task before him as the lecturer in the Zagorsk 
Academy. The enemy has infiltrated his intellectual lines. Who is friend? Who is 
foe? Where are the sure foundations or (to keep the metaphor) where are the forti- 
fications and strong points that can and must be defended? 


Let me at this point hasten to place most of the blame for our predicament where 
I believe it clearly belongs, namely in the churches and on their theologians rather 
than upon the colleges and universities and their professors. 


Generally speaking the Christian churches in, the United States have been anti- 
intellectual and we have produced no great theologians as yet because of it. When 
I studied theology in Scotland 25 years ago I remember being just a little bit non- 
plussed when I found that until then Horace Bushnell was the only American who 
was considered worth mentioning, and he very briefly in a course in modern 
theology. I presume Niebuhr has made the grade by now but Tillich can hardly be 
claimed by us. And after these whom can you name? How do you explain this 
modern anti-intellectualism in our churches? 


Perhaps I can’t explain it but at least I can describe it. First we have been 
influenced deeply by a fundamentalist anti-intellectualism, although it is true that 
leading fundamentalists of this century were not only scholarly but also highly 
rational. In fact, once you accepted their premises they were entirely capable of 
leading you down an Aristotelian line to conclusions as impossible and unacceptable 
as those of a 17th century classical Calvinist. 


Nevertheless the general effect of the verbal and literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures which is the basis of all fundamentalism was to impugn the human reason 
and resist the modern empirical mood in favor of a rigid a priori straight jacket. 
Although this part of the church did and does produce intellectual virtuosos, the 
ideas of these men never come to grips with the ideas of the 20th century and for 
that reason the intellectual life of our culture has been unaffected by them. 
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The extreme to which this went is illustrated by a teacher for whom I once 
wrote an essay on the two natures of Christ. He gave me more than a passing 
grade upon it but was horrified at the thesis I had developed in trying to express 
the truth of the Church’s doctrine in the metaphysics of our own time—which I 
had been studying in college. When I pressed him for an answer to my real question 
as to what philosophy I should have used, he finally indicated that it was his opinion 
that the metaphysics taught by James McCosh at Princeton University in the late 
19th century was the metaphysics that really was implied in the inspired Scriptures. 
It is no wonder that ministers trained under this kind of theology have not dis- 
tinguished themselves intellectually in the World Church. 


But by no means has all of American church life been determined by funda- 
mentalist anti-intellectualism. 


A second influence on the American churches and their theologians has been 
a sentimental liberal anti-intellectualism. At its best a sturdy ethical and meta- 
physical idealism with a Christian flavor, it did much to provide a stopping place 
for men who likely would have given up their religion entirely without it. But it 
was no stable intellectual position from which one could wage a successful battle 
against the anti-Christian ideas put forward by the Spencers, Darwins, and Ber- 
trand Russells of the modern world, I am inclined to agree with Whitehead that the 
whole idealistic structure begun by Descartes was a gigantic Faux Pas. This false 
step was compounded when most modern philosophy went off after Hegel (instead 
of adhering to Immanuel Kant) leading on the one hand to Karl Marx and on the 
other to the gentle idealism of a Royce or a Hocking. But this idealism was unequal 
to the task of combatting the revolutionary materialism of Marx or the secular and 
utilitarian materialism of the empiricists and positivists who became the really 
influential thinkers of the 20th century in the non-Communist part of the world. 


There is even a third anti-intellectual stream of influence on our churches, 
more promising in my opinion than either of the others I have mentioned but still 
in effect partly anti-intellectual. I refer to neo-orthodoxy. Insofar as neo-orthodoxy 
has been and is a corrective to the obscurantism of fundamentalism, it has been an 
intellectual stimulus to the American churches. But insofar as it has been based on 
the anti-intellectual tendencies that are so clearly a part of Kierkegaard, Barth, and 
even Brunner, it too has had the tendency to keep the church from successfully 
grappling with the real intellectual issues of our time and culture. It is true that 
existentialism from the same ultimate source is a secular philosophy, with its ad- 
herents and cults attached, but it has not yet produced a thinker who has won wide 
enough acceptance to make me at least believe that existentialism is the new intel- 
lectual framework in which a new age can grapple with its opportunities and 
problems. 


Protestanism in our time has not offered to scholars or intellectuals a system 
of thought or thinking that is as intellectually creative as the neo-Thomism and 
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other realisms of the Catholic churches. And a good deal of the thesis of this 
address is that western culture and western civilization and our Christian churches 
are in crying need of an intellectual rebirth that will lead to nothing less than a 
new reformation. 


We are the heirs of the 16th century reformation. Most of the best of the 20th 
century church and of the secular accomplishments of western civilization rose out 
of the seed bed of the reformation and the stimulus it gave Rome to produce the 
counter-reformation. 


During this past year I had a chance to read a book or two to refresh myself 
in reformation history—particularly (as you might guess) the Swiss Reformation. 
One of the impressions that struck me with new force (in this reading) was how 
much of an intellectual affair the reformation was. Modern scholars have wearied 
us with telling about the economic and political causes of the reformation. Church- 
men usually explain it exclusively in religious or theological terms. But the fact is 
that it was not only a spiritual awakening. This came sooner in Wyclif, Huss, and 
St. Francis for that matter. What made the reformation a true turning point in 
modern history both secular and ecclesiastical was that the renaissance had pro- 
duced a whole bevy of scholars who with new humanistic learning were able to 
examine the petrified systems of the Schoolmen and reveal their arthritic character. 
The revival of the study of Greek and Hebrew gave Luther and Zwingli, Melanc- 
thon and Calvin the necessary insights to reform the Church. Without the scholars, 
the reformation would have been no more than a rise of nationalism and the break- 
down of feudalism by the new bourgeoise. It was a total reforming of society and 
culture because the scholars gave new insights into the past, classical and Hebrew, 
and because they pressed on to make new systems of theology and later philosophy 
that a new age began, an age—by the way—which we need not think is ended. 


McNeil in his History and Interpretation of Calvinism tells the story of a 
reformed minister scholar who was invited to become the chaplain teacher of a 
Swiss monastery. He taught the abbott and monks for upwards of a year and so 
existential and relevant was his teaching of the Bible that at the end of the period 
the monks took a vote and decided to break up the monastery and enter the secular 
clergy to reform the Church according to the Protestant understanding of Christian 
truth. 


I have entitled this lecture: “Wanted: Christian Scholars.” But it is not a 
greater supply of pedants that is needed. What is wanted is such a renaissance 
of Christian scholarship that professors, ecclesiastics and Christian people can 
lead our churches to such a revitalization of faith that when men look back from 
the vantage point of centuries they will call our time a reformation. 


Such a movement will not be merely a church affair. It will not be confined 
to university lounges either. It is my conviction that our western Christian cul- 
ture which is challenged by the Marxist materialist heresy will not be able to stand 
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up to the challenge in Europe, Asia, or Africa (or here) unless and until Church, 
university, and even political parties are once more united into a revitalized Chris- 
tian reformation. 


During the past several months I have had a number of opportunities to talk 
with Communist officials in Russia, Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. They were 
minor officials—ones having to do with church affairs. In Prague, a few weeks 
ago only, there was an especially interesting discussion with the deputy minister 
for education in which a few of us had the opportunity to give in a few sentences 
the essential Christian Critique of Totalitarian Communism. Echoing Reinhold 
Niebuhr, whose greatest fame will come because he was the first 20th century 
Protestant theologian to take Marxism seriously,—echoing Reinhold Niebuhr, 
we said that the basic Christian criticism of Communism was its utopianism, 
Christians take sin seriously. No government of men which is not subject to 
criticism from without and from above can avoid the corruption of power. (Witness 
the de-Stalinization now going on.) It was clear that this official was an idealistic 
man—by profession and heritage a teacher. He was moved by ideas. He wished 
we had more time for discussion. 


But I am concerned that most of the conversations that go on face to face 
with Communist materialists are by Americans and Europeans who have no 
Christian theology strong enough to resist a good and idealistic Marxist. Until 
our diplomats and business men become basically Christian again—what hope does 
the west have against this new Communist heresy? 


But preachers can’t do the job without the scholars, and theological scholars 
can’t do it without the universities and colleges. 

Where is the trained economist who, expert in the Old Testament and New, 
as well as in his own field, will really give us the lead in the Christian reformation 
of a free economy? 

Where is the biological scientist who has digested both Genesis and Darwin 
sufficiently to change the present truce between science and religion into a unity 
of imaginative insight and truth? 

Where is the psychologist who knows both Freud and Augustine well enough 
to give a real lead to the development of a Christian doctrine of sin that will stand 
up? 

Where is the philosopher-theologian who can write a Summa or Institutcs 
for today ? 

Unless these men arise, the rising vitality of American churches will be no 
more ultimately important than the Childrens Crusades were against the Moslem 
Conquerors of the Holy Land. 
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Unless there arise Christian scholars working on relevant ideas, the ecumeni- 
cal movement which for the first time in 400 years begins to be an instrument fit 
for a World-Wide Non-Roman Christian Strategy will be nothing more than 
some expensive ecclesiastical machinery. 


Not a few church leaders have been so much affected by the anti-intellectualism 
of our immediate past that they seem to be willing to settle for any kind of Chris- 
tianity so long as it is alive. 


I call upon you to save us from a religious revival that will end up in frustra- 
tion or anti-Christ. For these are the dangers. 


I have always liked the description of a good education that was given by 
my old teacher of philosophy, Theodore Greene, then at Princeton, more recently 
at Yale, and now at Scripps in California. 


He said a liberal education should enable a man or woman to distinguish 
a stone, a statue, a dog, a man, and God and to know the proper or requisite re- 
sponse to each. A man who used a fine bit of sculpture for a doorstop (instead of 
a stone) is not well educated. A woman who treats her dog better than her neigh- 
bor down the street is uneducated. But most important of all an education which 
does not teach men how to know God and properly to respond to Him is no educa- 
tion. The Christian scholar that we need in Church and State if either are to 
flourish in the second half of the 20th century is the man who trained and disciplined 
in his field is yet a leader of men because he has received his inspiration from God, 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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The Character and Responsibility of The 
Christian Community 
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x ONiGH) CANNOT THANK Gop for the Reformation!” was the startling statement 
Relies of a very frank Anglo-Catholic at the Athens Conference last Christmas- 
io} Key time. It showed the depth of his rejection of our many denominations. 
SAENZ] But neither can we thank God for the corruption, the self-righteousness, 






4 
and the rigidity within the Church before and during the Reformation that made re- 
form necessary, and forced the Reformers out of the then established Church. The 
story of the beginning of our denominations is an impressive witness to following 
where the truth leads. It is a great pilgrimage led by Luther, Calvin, Wesley and 
Fox—and, from our own country, men like Roger Williams and Alexander Camp- 
bell. This story (typified by Luther as he said: “Here stand I”) is the story of giv- 
ing top priority to “obedience to the truth as God gives us to see the truth.” Age-old 
institutions were battered to pieces, “community” and “fellowship” were sacrificed 
on the altar of truth. Families were torn asunder, and martyrdom accepted. The old 
familiar gospel song, “Where He Leads Me I Will Follow,” catches up this militant 
obedience. It only adds to the realism and accuracy of this story to remind our- 
selves that there was a kind of subtle arrogance in the way this truth became “my 
truth” or even “our truth.” There were “prima donnas” and rank individuals in 
this noble army. But remember—the Church, like all the world, has the “mis- 
fortune” to have people in it, and it is these people whom God has chosen. We 
can thank God for the fact that during the last three hundred years men have made 
great witnesses to the primacy of the truth. God has been using these men to 
battle down the patterns of man-made monopoly on “cheap grace’? that had cor- 
rupted the Church’s life for almost 1000 years, with the sledge hammer of truth. 





How Do WE PRESERVE THE TRUTH? 


What is He doing now? In this century He has begun to use us to shatter 
the patterns of man-made divisions which are corrupting the Church’s life and dis- 
membering the Body of Christ, with the healing power of His oneness. 

But to understand this, we need to say a word more about the three hundred 
years’ war on monopoly. Each new truth, once discovered or uncovered, was 
threatened. How preserve the truth? Live it! How live it? By new patterns of 
life, of worship, of church organization; by migrating to a new world; by Sab- 
bath “blue laws” ; by new orders of worship; by translating the Bible; by putting 
the pulpit, instead of the altar, in the middle of the “platform”; by revival meet- 


Robert L. James, Jr., is YMCA Secretary of the Student Christian Movement in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Region. This article appeared in the October issue of Encounter, the publication 
of United Student Fellowship-Student Christian Movement of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


1 Cheap grace could be understood as: ‘Your sins are forgiven, for a consideration— 
come back again, after the next time.” 
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ings; by having communion once a quarter; by elders or by deacons; by immer- 
sion or by sprinkling ; et cetera, et cetera, et cetera? 


All these new patterns of life become group patterns; group patterns in our 
western world get constitutions, bylaws, and “our way of doing things.” These 
crystallized group patterns, each seeking to enshrine a new glimpse of truth, be- 
come the identity of our collective selves. We call them institutions. And with- 
out them, life is impossible. Institutions in this sense might be understood as 
being what the Bible calls the Law, given by God to provide us order and super- 
vision for life as we grow in grace—‘“the governess to bring us up to Christ.” 
Our problem is that these institutions (each enshrining some truth), in practice, 
make our lives witnesses to division of the truth rather than to the truth. 


LONELINESS IN WHITE Bucks 


We live in the Twentieth Century. The Three Hundred Years War against 
monopoly at the price of truth has been fought. The Twentieth Century is the time 
for the fight against truths at the price of truth. It is the time when God is destroy- 
ing barriers among men. Racial pride is being seen for what it is. National security 
is being seen as actually the root cause of international insecurity, pushing us 
toward the precipice of annihilation. The loneliness of the man in the gray flan- 
nel suit, or in the white bucks, threatens to destroy each of us individually be- 
cause we cannot live “walled off” from each other. Perhaps even technology and 
atomic power are being used by God to force us to live in one world, Priority in 
the Twentieth Century goes to obedience to, (the most relevant statement of) the 
central truth that the one God is reconciling the whole world to Himself. 


As surely as God shattered the man-made monopoly on cheap grace, so surely 
in our day, He is shattering the man-made structures of divided-ness in His Church. 
Our pilgrimage is to follow the truth as God gives us to see the truth-witnessing 
by new patterns (that will grow into new institutions) to the truth as it comes 
to our time: one God reconciling one world by the power of the risen Christ whose 
Body will not remain dismembered. 


CuRE FOR JLONELINESS 

As Christian students and faculty, our special duty as part of this pilgrimage 
is set within these factors : 

1. Our denominations enshrine the truth as it was given to our forbears to 
know it and as we have been nurtured in it; so, we must seek to understand and 
be true to that truth. 

2. But our denominations, and particularly our denominational and Christian 
Association groups on the campus, have become important to each of us—not so 
much because of the iruth, but increasingly because of the fellowship. Here we 
experience some reconciliation, some cure for loneliness, some call to destiny. 

3. But in the very fact that our “cure for loneliness” and our call to destiny 
have group labels on them, they each witness to that special truth which they en- 
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shrine and, so, witness to the dismembered Body of Christ. We accompany this 
practical witness to our separateness with words that say God’s Good News is 
that God is in Christ reconciling the whole world to Himself. And the university 
world, like the rest of the world, asks, ““How can the dismembered Christ to whom 
you witness in practice be the reconciler of the world when He appears to be im- 
potent to reconcile various brands of Christians ?” 

4. And, as students and faculty, we are called by God to an especially im- 
portant witness in the college and university world that all truth is one, because 
it is God’s truth. 


20TH CENTURY WITNESS TO His ONENESS 

The USCC Study Conferences this Christmas are part of our Twentieth Cen- 
tury assignment to hear God’s Word concerning the relation between that part 
of the truth entrusted to each of our groups and the truth of His oneness. It is 
part of our Twentieth Century assignment to hear His Word concerning the 
relation between these separate institutions of ours and the new institutions that 
will be formed by obedience to the truth of His oneness. These new institutions 
will witness to Christ, who prayed “that they may all be one . . . that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me.”* Does this prayer of Christ “that all may be one 
. .. that the world may believe” include us? Is this a prayer to God that we all 
may be one that the world may believe? If we are included and if we accept our 
part in this oneness that the world may believe, then: 


1. We do not seek a totalitarian answer to the question of oneness. Neither 
the different denominations and groups, nor the different departments and schools 
of thought in the university, can accept a oneness that is imposed. We cannot 
liquidate or purge those glimpses of the truth that don’t fit our scheme. If we 
try to get unity among our denominations and groups by forcing one point of 
view, we will not succeed; we will not gain the confidence of the students and 
faculty who know disparate glimpses of the truth in the academic world—nor will 
we witness to God’s reconciliation. 


2. We do not seek as an adequate answer a unity that takes the NATO ap- 
proach. To add together our strategic forces for attack against the enemy, or 
for protection from the enemy, does not make a witness to the reconciliation. It 
may be a good way to protect existing institutions. It may even be a good way 
to gain time. But, in the long run, it is not the way to live our way into new pat- 
terns and new institutions. The story of such strategic coalitions in acadmeic cir- 
cles is a long bitter story. Students and faculty will not find in this a witness to 
God in Christ who is truth. 


3. We do not seek a “League of Nations” kind of federation of sovereign 
states. Federation expresses itself in campus councils. Like the League of Nations, 


2 John 17:21. 
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these councils can accomplish some important work. But “all conceptions of re- 
union in terms of federation . . . demand no death and resurrection as the price 
of unity. They leave each sect free to enjoy its own particular sort of spirituality, 
merely tying them all together at the center in a bond which does not vitally and 
costingly involve every member in every part of his daily life. They envisage a 
sort of unity whose focuses are not the word and sacraments of the Gospel in the 
setting of the local congregation, but the conference table and the committee room. 
They do not grapple with the fact . . . that to speak of a plurality of churches is 
strictly absurd. . . . The disastrous error of the idea of federation is that it offers 
us reunion without repentance.”® The university unites its different facets this 
way—and it is no unity, Federation is not a witness in the university to 
reconciliation. 


4. “. . . I believe that the divinely willed form of the Church’s unity is at 
least this: a visible company in every place [including your campus community] 
of all who confess Jesus as Lord, abiding together in the apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, the breaking of bread and the prayers. Its focuses are the word, the 
sacraments, and the apostolic ministry, Its form is the visible fellowship, not of 
those whom we choose out to be our friends, but of those whom God has actually 
given to us as our neighbors.”* We do not now have the patterns and institutions 
that manifest this unity in the campus community. As faithfully as the Reformers 
were obedient—so are we called to be obedient to the Truth, the Reconcilation. 


3 Lesslie Newbigin, Household of God, p. 14. 
+ Lesslie Newbigin, Household of God, pp. 13-14. 
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A Proposed “Merger of Several Student Movements” 


Haroitp H. ViEHMAN 
The Reverend Harold H. Viehman is Director of the Department of Cam- 
pus Christian Life of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. He was requested 
to present this report for this issue of The Christian Scholar, even though it was 
realized that this could be no more than a glimpse into the proposed “merger” at 
a particular time and before any resolution of all the basic questions. By the time 
this report appears in print, it will already have become “dated”, since the negotia- 
tions and discussions continue. However, we believe this to be a significant de- 
velopment towards possible further unity on the campus and in the Christian com- 
munity’s life in higher education. 
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-ag| N THE PAST EIGHTEEN MONTHS, the American scene has witnessed the 
J,\beginning efforts at “the merger of several student Christian move- 
ments”, For over a year the active participants have been student lead- 
ers of the Disciples Student Fellowship (Disciples of Christ), United 
Student Fellowship (Congregational-Evangelical and Reformed) and Westminster 
Fellowship (Presbyterian USA) and their advisors. More recently students of 
the Methodist Student Movement have entered the conversations as “participants”. 
All other “student Christian movements” of the various Churches and the YM and 
YWCA which are related to the USCC have shared in the conversations as “‘ob- 
servers.” Some additional interest has been evidenced on the part of Boards of 
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Education of some “smaller”? communions who have never entered into a cam- 


pus ministry in their own name. 


Another student generation confronted with the challenge to unity is not news 
worth printing. Evidences of ecumenical concern loom large in any record of 
Christian student life in the colleges and universities around the world. Students, 
faculty and their friends and counselors from the Churches have gathered for well 
over half a century, under the banner “UT OMNES UNUM SINT”, motto of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. But because the forms in which this drive 
expresses itself are always new, one does well to study any new expressions as 
they emerge on the student scene. If one is to take history seriously, these forms 
are filled with portent for the future. The student concerns of past generations 
have become the fact of Church life as expressed in the World Council of Churches 
and other great ecumenical expressions of the Church today. 


A Lone Roap To MERGER 


The current proposals must be seen in the light of more than forty years of prior 
conversations to be fully appreciated. Some of the earliest efforts at union are 
recorded at the end of World War I, within the first decade of a developed minis- 
try at the major universities by the Churches. The consultants then sought to bring 
some new pattern of unity into the emerging pattern of Church ministry along- 
side the already well developed YM and YWCA programs, For the next three 
decades on various campuses and in several sections of the country experimental 
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forms were introduced. On the whole they represented 'cooperatve efforts which, 
paradoxically, allowed each of the “movements” to put major energy into its own 
denominationally related program. In 1944 this development reached its most 
complete expression in the formation of the United Student Christian Council, a 
national federation of thirteen “movements” and campus “departments” of Church 
boards of education and missions. 


From the outset the USCC had incorporated into its life the question of greater 
unity. There were movements and Churches which believed that, at least for the 
time being, this national federation was as much as one could expect—or even 
desire. Others whose heritage and conviction led to continual pressing for even 
more united expression contended this position. Very early in the life of the USCC 
the students of the Congregational Christian Churches and those of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church made it clear that the existing pattern of separate move- 
ments did not constitute a binding limitation on consideration of unity. From their 
explorations came the United Student Fellowship, a fully merged movement of the 
student fellowships of those separate communions. During ensuing years while 
their ““Parent Churches” negotiated a new united communion, the students gave 
actual expression to its possibilities in the university world where they had been 
called to a Christian witness. 


This same United Student Fellowship, in annual meeting in 1953, issued 
a standing invitation for further exploration with those movements willing to talk 
seriously of further unity. Their invitation went unanswered until May of 1955. 
Then, while the United Student Christian Council explored the possibilities and 
limitations of further cooperation among all its member movements, the invita- 
tion was repeated. This time it met with response from four or five other move- 
ment representatives, two of whom (Disciples and Presbyterians) found sup- 
port from their Student Councils and entered into the conversations in all seriousness. 


WHAT IS THE PROPOSAL? 


The actual proposal for a more united movement rests solidly upon the under- 
standing of Christian life which focuses upon the campus mission and not upon 
the institutional concerns of the Churches. Its proponents believe that the reason 
for a campus ministry on the part of the Churches and the reason for developing 
a Christian student fellowship rests almost entirely on the responsibility of Chris- 
tian students and faculty to give positive expression to the Christian world view 
in the midst of academic life. On the one hand, this represents a clear mission on 
the part of the Christian Church. On the other, in recognition that the Churches’ 
members are in this instance caught up in the day to day life of the academic 
world, it is the Church and the university engaged in the search for Truth with 
mutual respect for the avenues to that Truth which God has given to each in turn. 
The campus ministry and the student Christian movement are not to be con- 
sidered primarily an opportunity for the Churches in their own self-interests to ex- 
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ploit the large number of the communicant members of a given denomination con- 
centrated at a given college or university. As students and faculty are led to wor- 
ship and to study the teachings of their own confessional heritage, it is but to return 
strenghtened in their capacities to enter more fully into the academic life and its 
normal pursuits, constructively critical of all life and thought, demonstrating in 
word and deed the meaning of their growing insight and clear Christian conviction. 


Thus it is that the particular proposals call for a “United Campus Christian 
Fellowship” of students and faculty. There is envisaged a varied campus structure 
“determined by effective outreach to the total campus, i.e. the reaching of the 
maximum number of students in deeper and more significant ways. This might 
mean combining existing groups or increasing the number of local campus groups 
related to the united movement (U.C.C.F.)” Various suggestions are made for 
“small campuses” (under 1,000), “middle sized campuses” (of 1,000-4,000) and 
“large campuses” (4,000 and over). There is suggestion of a possible “group 
ministry” on the large campuses with division of services along functional lines— 
e.g. graduate students, one or another of the professional schools, married stu- 
dents, etc. Plans call for regional and national structures that would permit the 
flow of experience along intercollegiate lines. 


Throughout the proposals it is anticipated that students would continue to 
share in the worship and sacramental life of the Churches of their choice. Inas- 
much as the parent communions are not united these relations would remain undis- 
turbed. Students and faculty would continue to be guided into an ever growing ex- 
perience of their own communion, bringing the richness of life and experience 
there to the U.C.C.F. and the common mission in campus life. 


WHAT ARE THEY AFTER? 


What are these students and their advisors after? What are their motivations? 
These are the most important questions to be raised at this time, for their ultimate 
organizational plan is still taking shape. From the conversations that have taken 
place and the statements that have been drafted (even in their present tentative 
form) one can say without fear of contradiction that the leaders are moved by two 
major considerations. The first of these is the continuing constraint upon all Chris- 
tians that the given “oneness” of the “body of Christ” shall find greatest possible 
expression. The second is the demand of the campus for unity. They do not believe 
this “oneness” of the Churches’ expression to be an end in itself. Rather, they 
seek their unity in order that the Gospel may be proclaimed with greater ef- 
fectiveness and clarity in the college and university communities where by God’s 
grace these students and faculty find themselves in these days. They say it this 
way “..... We affirm that in the Church of Christ we are members of one body, 
and we are called to the union of our campus-Christian movements as a more 
adequate expression of our unity in the Church to proclaim the Gospel in Campus 
and Community life”, Over and over again they have pointed out that, in any honest 
assessment of the opportunities on the campuses of America, one discovers that 
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one of the major handicaps to effective growth of students and more especially 
to penetration of the campus community with a Christian world view is the sectar- 
ian division imposed by our separate efforts. On most larger campuses, some 
division must be made to effectively relate to the sprawling campus life. This is 
not denied. That it should be sectarian division—along lines of the several com- 
munions—is a point of real issue, however. To the participants in this conversa- 
tion such complete sectarian division is both undesirable and unnecessary. It is 
their hope that the emerging plan might offset at least a measure of the handicap 
now experienced in their divided efforts and that the university might thus be 
better served. 


It is no accident that the communions represented in this discussion have, 
on the one hand, heritages which imposes less weight of dividing considerations than 
are experienced by others, and on the other hand, less developed student movements 
(with exception of the Methodists who have now entered the conversations as partici- 
pants). These two factors are clearly related in the history of the Disciples, Con- 
gregational-Evangelical and Reformed, and Presbyterian developments. There is 
a sense in which the ecumenical drives which mark these communions have in- 
hibited the full development of denominationally self-conscious student move- 
ments, and have brought the students more readily to a consideration of “merger.” 
While they remain convinced of the importance and worth of their efforts, none 
of the “participants” have been overly impressed by the measure of unity that will 
result if the present participants are able to unite. All are conscious that major 
stresses of ecumenical life and thought are omitted in the “merger”, and a con- 
tinuing growing life together on these fronts is constantly emphasized for the 
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ON THE MEANING OF IT ALL 

One would be a fool to attempt anything but a very limited assessment of 
these developments at this time. It is much too early to know whether the current 
proposals will prove acceptable to the students who compose the campus units 
of the several student movements involved. At least a year of study and discussion 
is anticipated before a basic decision to unite can be made. Every care has been 
taken to insure wide participation in the study and decision-making process. 
Equal care has been given to involving the continuing counsel and advice of senior 
members of the communions represented, as well as that of other student Christian 
movements who share the work of the United Student Christian Council. 


It does not seem too early, however, to point out that once again the stu- 
dent community has launched out on an effort to find more adequate expressions 
of the “unity we seek.” Along with the efforts at “ecumenical mission” in various 
parts of the world, the Churches at the campuses of America are attempting to 
meet the challenge and demands of their “mission field”. Forms and patterns are 
being severely criticized and altered to meet these demands. In this there is some 
evidence of sensitivity and of growing strength. 
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There is a growing recognition in this generation that the churches must al- 
ways be ready to alter or even lose their life for the sake of the Gospel. But this is not 
to be reckless and irresponsible with the experience and patterns which have come 
from previous generations, No generation has a right to be irresponsible. 


It is not too early to see that the effort on the part of these movements to 
find a greater expression of unity for their own lives has brought a new cutting 
edge to ecumenical conversation and to the review of ecumenical responsibility 
which is now thrust upon every student Christian movement. In itself, this is a 
testimony to our dependence upon one another in the “body of Christ” and a wit- 
ness to the fact that when one part of the body is effected, all in turn are effected. 


It is not too early for all Christian students and faculty to enter sympathetically 
and critically into the considerations set forward by these students, lending hope 
and insight and prayer to their efforts “that all may be one”. 














Theological Dogma and Historical Work 


Gorpon D. KAuFMAN 
I 


N THE CONTEMPORARY INTELLECTUAL WORLD the close interrelationship 
and interdependence between the work of the historian and the work of 
the theologian is not always recognized or understood. It is assumed by 

Me} many that each of these disciplines proceeds along lines of its own with- 
out reference to the other (except peripherally) and without dependence on the 
other. The theologian knows, of course, that he is dependent upon the work of the 
historian to uncover, set in its proper context, and help interpret the historical move- 
ment of theological thought, i.e. he expects the historian to help him understand the 
history of theology. The historian, on the other hand, knows that the great philoso- 
phies of history which attempted to see some kind of universal meaning or signifi- 
cance in history were originally theologies of history, going back through Joachim of 
Flora and Augustine to the great historical writers of the Old Testament. But, how- 
ever interested he may be in such “speculative” interpretations of the whole course 
of human history, he likely does not consider this a part of his specifically historical 
interest and essentially relevant to his detailed work on some narrowly restricted 
historical problem. These questions, he may feel, are dealt with in the philosophy 
of history, and thus more properly belong to philosophy than history; they may be 
ignored as long as one confines oneself strictly to history. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show that the relationship of theology and history is much more intimate 
than this, and that the historian in all of his work is dealing with certain theological 
issues of which he may or may not be aware but which influence his work to a very 
marked degree. It is essential that he acquaint himself with these theological factors 
and their significance ; otherwise his work will simply be naive and unsophisticated 
at certain crucial points. 





It has been recognized by many writers that our historical sense and historical 
orientation in general are Hebraic in origin rather than Greek.1 While we are in- 
debted to Greek modes of thought for any critical thinking that we do about his- 
tory, the Greek notion of time was cyclical rather than unidirectional, and history 
was understood as the realm of illusion and error. For the Hebrews, on the other 
hand, at least as far back as 850 B.C. when the “J” writer was doing his work, 
history was seen as the realm of God’s activity, and thus the arena where ultimate 
reality is to be encountered. It is this high metaphysical valuation of history and 


Professor Kaufman is a member of the Department of Religion at Pomona College, 
Claremont, California. 


*See, e.g. Wilhelm Dilthey, Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften, Gesammelte Schriften, 
Vol. I, esp. pp. 251ff.; Paul Tillich, The Interpretation of History, pp. 242ff., The Protestant 
Era, Chs. II, III; R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History, Pts. I, Il; W. Windelband, A 
History of Philosophy, pp. 255ff.; C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture, Ch. XII; 
F. Gogarten, Demythologizing and History, Ch. V. 
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time—in contrast to the Greek depreciative view—that leads to interest in history 
as an appropriate field for intensive human investigation with real knowledge as a 
possible objective. 


Much else that the modern historian takes for granted in his work can also be 
traced back to the influence of Christian thought on historiography. For example, 
R. G. Collingwood points out that such commonplace conceptions as the idea of uni- 
versal history—i.e. that history is a whole of such a kind that monographs on 
various historical subjects ideally form the several chapters of the history of the 
whole human species—and the correlative notion that history can be divided into 
periods each with its own characteristics, both are developments of certain Christian 
ideas and attitudes.? It must be said, however, that though many such devices, at- 
titudes, techniques and points of view in historical work may have Hebraic-Christian 
antecedents, it is not immediately evident that their employment by the modern 
historian has theological presuppositions or implications. Whatever the historical 
origins of modern historical work, it is doubtful that modern historians work within 
the framework of a conception of universal history because they believe in one God, 
Creator of heaven and earth, or that they break history up into periods of various 
characters because they see the advent of Christ as dividing all human history into 
metaphysically distinct dispensations. 


II 


The work of the historian is truly historical only when it is critical work ; in all 
other cases it is fantasy or propaganda or perhaps simply naive recitation of what 
other men have said and written. To say that the historian must be critical in order 
to be truly historical means that only if and insofar as he questions and criticizes his 
own conclusions in the light of all of the available historical evidence is his work 
historical. That is, only if and insofar as the historian’s questioning and thinking 
remain open and receptive to the realities of history itself until the end and do not 
take premature refuge in metaphysical or other assumptions which claim to be prior 
to and superior to all of history, is the historian’s thinking really about history and 
not simply an expression of his private metaphysics.* Thus, as long as preconceived 
notions about, for example, human nature and human relationships, determine the 
historian’s work, he will not be open in his analysis to all of the evidence at his dis- 
posal, but will constantly be tending to impose his own preconceptions on that evi- 
dence. Further, as soon as he becomes convinced that the final and decisive inter- 
pretation of certain evidence has been given (either by himself or someone else) he 
will have lost his openness to that which further developments in history—and in 


2 Op.cit., pp. 46-52. For the limitations of the Greek point of view in this regard, which 
would make it impossible for such conceptions to develop simply on Greek presuppositions, see 
pp. 25-28. 


*Gogarten, opf.cit., p. 31. 
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historical work—may reveal, and he will have ceased to be a critical historian. There 
are of course many other potential barriers to critical historical work, but it is to a 
brief analysis of these two in particular—i.e. to the significance for the historian’s 
work of his own preconceptions, and to the necessity of remaining open to the 
future—that I wish to address myself. Both of these, as we shall see, are in a peculiar 
way parallel to certain theological problems and require for their full understanding 
theological analysis. The problem of the preconceptions determining historical work, 
I shall call, for reasons later to become evident, the problem of the Christological 
presupposition ; the question of the historian’s openness to the future, I shall call 
the problem of the eschatological presupposition of historical work. 


III 


It is probably not necessary to argue that value - and meaning-presuppositions 
color and affect the work of the historian, since this problem has been widely dis- 
cussed in the literature on historiography.* Such factors are operative at two levels 
in the historian’s work : they affect the overall view of world history and the histori- 
cal process which is the general context in terms of which the historian understands 
his own particular piece of work, and they affect the details of analysis and recon- 
struction in the historian’s work itself. Thus, for example, Marxist historians inter- 
pret religious, political or social movements—and, in fact, the whole movement of 
history—as in reality preparatory for the struggle for liberation of the proletariat. 
Every phase of world history is understood in terms of the Marxist conception of 
history as a whole. When detailed phases of history are analyzed and reconstructed, 
the Marxist always tends to select as the more important causative factors those with 
an economic basis and to discount religious or idealistic factors. His view—that it is 
the economic factors that are really determinative—affects his selection of the events 
worth studying in detail, his selection of the documents relating to those events 
worth giving most careful attention as well as those to be more quickly dismissed, 
and it affects his reconstruction of the period in the past with which he is dealing, 
for he will naturally weight more heavily those factors (in this case, economic ones ) 
which he regards as the more important. Thus, both in his overall understanding of 
history and in the details of his work his Marxist point of view is efficacious. 


We should not let the requirement that Soviet writers conform to an official 
“line” about various historical events blind us to the implications of the above facts. 
For the important point to note here is that, regardless of external pressure, the 
entire reconstruction of and understanding of history is affected by the conviction 
that the significant forces in history are economic. The influence of one’s basic 


“See, e.g., Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Report of the Committee on 
Historiography. Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 54. 1946. Most of the articles in 
this publication are relevant, especially the one by H. K. Beale (pp. 53-92) who analyzes the 
way in which the assumptions of historians of the Civil War have colored their analyses of 
causal factors, etc. A bibliography of other relevant materials is included in this volume. 
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orientation is just as significant in one’s work for points of view other than Marxism. 
For example, a writer of a more Christian orientation will tend to see and judge and 
evaluate world history in terms of such Christian emphases as self-sacrificial love. 
In his historical analysis he will devote more time and effort to documents and 
events of significance to the Church, than would one who considered man as pri- 
marily a biological creature with food and sex the chief driving forces and history 
as a whole simply the succession of struggles and variety of adaptations of these 
creatures to each other and to their environment. Clearly, the differences in funda- 
mental orientation here—the differences in metaphysical assumption about man and 
history—affect the overall understanding of the object to which the historian is ad- 
dressing himself, i.e. history, and affect his treatment of every aspect of it at every 
level as well. Each man may well be attempting to be honest and unbiased and ob- 
jective in his work, and yet his interpretations differ radically from others because 
his views about what is really significant in human affairs, what man is really con- 
cerned about and interested in and affected by, and what man himself really is, differ 
radically. 


Probably few would identify themselves exactly with the Marxist, Christian, 
or biological points of view as briefly sketched here, But it is just this lack of identi- 
fication with these views, and thus their distance from us, that enables us to see the 
way in which such orientations influence every aspect of an historian’s work. It is an 
error to suppose that anyone is free of such influence, however much he may try to 
be objective and unbiased. I suppose the most prevalent basic orientation among 
American historians is a kind of scientific-democratic-humanism in which all of 
human history is seen and evaluated in terms of its movement toward knowledge of 
the kind available in the empirical sciences and values of the kind cherished in the 
American democratic tradition. It is not that many historians are conscious prop- 
agandists for such a point of view—though there are undoubtedly such also—but 
that they honestly find this point of view to be most convincing to them and thus 
they take it for granted, more or less without question, in their work. This position 
often expresses itself, on the one hand, in the depreciation of certain periods of 
history as “Dark Ages” filled with superstition and ignorance and, on the other, 
in the ignoring of certain sides of human experience as of little or no significance, 
at least for historical work. 


My concern here is not to attempt to correct such biases as these—which we all 
have—or to argue for giving more attention to those aspects of experience which 
may seem to me to be neglected. Rather, it is to consider certain implications of the 
fact that we all suffer from the bias of a basic orientation. For this fact means plainly 
and simply that all of our historical analysis and reconstruction—in fact all of our 
thinking of any kind whatsoever—is decisively influenced by certain factors which 
we cannot rationally control for the simple reason that they seem rationally self- 
evident and unquestionable to us. Or, to put it now in theological terms, this means 
that all of our thinking is decisively influenced by the faith to which we, implicitly or 
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explicitly, give allegiance. By faith I mean the fundamental orientation of our 
being or the deepest level of our experience which determines what we regard as 
of real worth, significance and meaning in human affairs. Out faith determines in 
some measure our conception of the historical process as a whole, our conception of 
what forces in history are important enough for our attention, our conception of 
what kind of problems need and are worth analysis, our conception of what kind 
of analysis is there appropriate, and our conception of the kind of reconstruction of 
the historical data which is required if we are to do an adequate historical job. 


The question of the character of the historian’s fundamental orientation—his 
faith—is of central importance in determining the character and quality of the his- 
torian’s work. Clearly the problem is not how to get rid of his orientation or point of 
view, for without such the historian would have no principle of selection, no under- 
standing of what is meaningful or valuable, no definitions of reality in terms of which 
he could proceed with his historical work. The problem is rather one of determining 
what kind of orientation is necessary for competent historical work, what kind of 
orientation will enable the historian to leave himself open to all phases of human ex- 
perience manifesting themselves in history. 


Because of its concern about certain historical events which are at the very heart 
of Christian faith, Christian thought has devoted considerable attention to this sort 
of problem. In fact, Christological theory, in the structure of Christian thought, ‘can 
be interpreted as formally nothing else than the investigation, elucidation, and ex- 
position of the center of orientation or faith of the Christian. Contrary to popular 
opinion, such theory is not primarily concerned with imposing arbitrary metaphysical 
conceptions or theological dogmas on a historical personage. Rather, it is devoted 
to the attempt to understand and interpret in all of its implications a matter of his- 
torical fact, namely, that a certain historical figure, Jesus Christ, has become the 
focus of the faith of the Christian community. Christological theory thus begins with 
history itself, with certain historical facts. It is an attempt to work out the psycholog- 
ical, sociological and metaphysical implications of the fact that the Christian’s center 
of orientation is a historical event. No other type of analysis of the problem of man’s 
fundamental orientation or faith thus far developed in the history of Western thought 
faces in this way the problem of what it means to stand in history with the focus of 
one’s frame of orientation drawn from history. Every other analysis of the problem 
of man’s basic presuppositions of faith begins with certain metaphysical postulates 
about reason, human nature, society, etc. Then, on the basis of the metaphysics thus 
elaborated, it is assumed that the historian can do his work. 


But historical work, as we noted above, in order to be truly historical, must not 
proceed out of the metaphysical presuppositions of the historian about man and his- 
tory, but must be based on an openness to history itself. Or, to put it another way, the 
metaphysics must flow from the analysis of the realities encountered in history, 
rather than the history flow from a metaphysics based on analysis of realities en- 
countered elsewhere. This means that the historian’s center of orientation must be in 
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orientation is just as significant in one’s work for points of view other than Marxism. 
For example, a writer of a more Christian orientation will tend to see and judge and 
evaluate world history in terms of such Christian emphases as self-sacrificial love. 
In his historical analysis he will devote more time and effort to documents and 
events of significance to the Church, than would one who considered man as pri- 
marily a biological creature with food and sex the chief driving forces and history 
as a whole simply the succession of struggles and variety of adaptations of these 
creatures to each other and to their environment. Clearly, the differences in funda- 
mental orientation here—the differences in metaphysical assumption about man and 
history—affect the overall understanding of the object to which the historian is ad- 
dressing himself, i.e. history, and affect his treatment of every aspect of it at every 
level as well. Each man may well be attempting to be honest and unbiased and ob- 
jective in his work, and yet his interpretations differ radically from others because 
his views about what is really significant in human affairs, what man is really con- 
cerned about and interested in and affected by, and what man himself really is, differ 
radically. 


Probably few would identify themselves exactly with the Marxist, Christian, 
or biological points of view as briefly sketched here. But it is just this lack of identi- 
fication with these views, and thus their distance from us, that enables us to see the 
way in which such orientations influence every aspect of an historian’s work. It is an 
error to suppose that anyone is free of such influence, however much he may try to 
be objective and unbiased. I suppose the most prevalent basic orientation among 
American historians is a kind of scientific-democratic-humanism in which all of 
human history is seen and evaluated in terms of its movement toward knowledge of 
the kind available in the empirical sciences and values of the kind cherished in the 
American democratic tradition. It is not that many historians are conscious prop- 
agandists for such a point of view—though there are undoubtedly such also—but 
that they honestly find this point of view to be most convincing to them and thus 
they take it for granted, more or less without question, in their work. This position 
often expresses itself, on the one hand, in the depreciation of certain periods of 
history as “Dark Ages” filled with superstition and ignorance and, on the other, 
in the ignoring of certain sides of human experience as of little or no significance, 
at least for historical work. 


My concern here is not to attempt to correct such biases as these—which we all 
have—or to argue for giving more attention to those aspects of experience which 
may seem to me to be neglected. Rather, it is to consider certain implications of the 
fact that we all suffer from the bias of a basic orientation. For this fact means plainly 
and simply that all of our historical analysis and reconstruction—in fact all of our 
thinking of any kind whatsoever—is decisively influenced by certain factors which 
we cannot rationally control for the simple reason that they seem rationally self- 
evident and unquestionable to us. Or, to put it now in theological terms, this means 
that all of our thinking is decisively influenced by the faith to which we, implicitly or 
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explicitly, give allegiance. By faith I mean the fundamental orientation of our 
being or the deepest level of our experience which determines what we regard as 
of real worth, significance and meaning in human affairs. Out faith determines in 
some measure our conception of the historical process as a whole, our conception of 
what forces in history are important enough for our attention, our conception of 
what kind of problems need and are worth analysis, our conception of what kind 
of analysis is there appropriate, and our conception of the kind of reconstruction of 
the historical data which is required if we are to do an adequate historical job. 


The question of the character of the historian’s fundamental orientation—his 
faith—is of central importance in determining the character and quality of the his- 
torian’s work. Clearly the problem is not how to get rid of his orientation or point of 
view, for without such the historian would have no principle of selection, no under- 
standing of what is meaningful or valuable, no definitions of reality in terms of which 
he could proceed with his historical work. The problem is rather one of determining 
what kind of orientation is necessary for competent historical work, what kind of 
orientation will enable the historian to leave himself open to all phases of human ex- 
perience manifesting themselves in history. 


Because of its concern about certain historical events which are at the very heart 
of Christian faith, Christian thought has devoted considerable attention to this sort 
of problem. In fact, Christological theory, in the structure of Christian thought, ‘can 
be interpreted as formally nothing else than the investigation, elucidation, and ex- 
position of the center of orientation or faith of the Christian. Contrary to popular 
opinion, such theory is not primarily concerned with imposing arbitrary metaphysical 
conceptions or theological dogmas on a historical personage. Rather, it is devoted 
to the attempt to understand and interpret in all of its implications a matter of his- 
torical fact, namely, that a certain historical figure, Jesus Christ, has become the 
focus of the faith of the Christian community. Christological theory thus begins with 
history itself, with certain historical facts. It is an attempt to work out the psycholog- 
ical, sociological and metaphysical implications of the fact that the Christian’s center 
of orientation is a historical event. No other type of analysis of the problem of man’s 
fundamental orientation or faith thus far developed in the history of Western thought 
faces in this way the problem of what it means to stand in history with the focus of 
one’s frame of orientation drawn from history. Every other analysis of the problem 
of man’s basic presuppositions of faith begins with certain metaphysical postulates 
about reason, human nature, society, etc. Then, on the basis of the metaphysics thus 
elaborated, it is assumed that the historian can do his work. 


But historical work, as we noted above, in order to be truly historical, must not 
proceed out of the metaphysical presuppositions of the historian about man and his- 
tory, but must be based on an openness to history itself. Or, to put it another way, the 
metaphysics must flow from the analysis of the realities encountered in history, 
rather than the history flow from a metaphysics based on analysis of realities en- 
countered elsewhere. This means that the historian’s center of orientation must be in 
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the first instance historical, not extra-historical, i.e. his definitions of reality, value, 
meaning, etc. must grow out of his encounter with reality, value and meaning in the 
historical process itself, and not elsewhere. For this reason ordinary metaphysical or 
psychological analysis which is not founded essentially and consciously in an encoun- 
ter with historical reality is not adequate for our problem of exploring the presup- 
positions necessary for critical historical work. The analysis must be Christological in 
form if it is to take seriously the historian’s attempt to be completely open to histori- 
cal reality, for it involves a problem analogous to that of classical Christology : the in- 
terpretation of what it means to have one’s center of orientation or faith focused on 
certain historical events or processes. The problem of defining the historian’s center 
of orientation thus becomes the problem of defining and developing the implications 
of the fact that it is in a particular historical source—or, as we now may call it, by 
analogy, a particular Christ—that his values, meanings, and definitions of reality are 
rooted. ‘The denial of the reality of, or need for, such a historical source or Christ 
as a focus for the historian’s work can only mean that in fact the historian is imposing 
extra-historical criteria and standards on history, i.e. that his work is not purely 
historical. 


Furthermore, the very character of the Christ presupposed—i.e. the character 
of the values, meanings, and definitions of reality of the historian—decisively in- 
fluences the character of the history he will write. Thus the problem of the adequacy 
of the historian’s “Christology” becomes an exceedingly important problem. There 
is not time here to elaborate criteria in terms of which one could evaluate alternative 
Christologies. Suffice it to point out that it is precisely this problem with which the 
Christian Church has been concerned in its various attempts at Christological defini- 
tion and interpretation. From the time of the Council of Nicea the Church has con- 
tended that the only adequate center of orientation for one’s being and thinking is 
that which is the very source and ground and basis of all reality on the one hand and 
of all value and meaning on the other, i.e. God, Anything less than this would be from 
the point of view of religion, idolatry, and from the point of view of the pursuit of 
truth, arbitrary and parochial bias. Christology, therefore, has been concerned pri- 
marily with the problem of how it is possible that, and what it means to say that, the 
basis of all reality and meaning has become clear in a particular historical event. 


We can now sum up the problem of the Christological presupposition of his- 
torical work, (a) Every historian approaches his work with certain fundamental 
assumptions or metaphysical intuitions (usually implicit) which give him the de- 
finitions of reality and value which he utilizes constantly in his work. These as- 
sumptions therefore influence every level of that work. (b) If this fundamental 
orientation is drawn from some extra-historical realm such as psychology or eco- 
nomics or physics, then the historian’s historical work itself will depend upon his par- 
ticular understanding of psychology or physics or whatever it may be, and he will not 
be open to all facets of history as such, which it is his proper business to be. His meta- 
physical orientation therefore must emerge from his encounter with history. The 
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problems of the nature of that orientation, its meaning, justification, etc., are thus, 
by analogy essentially Christological problems in a broad sense, for Christology has 
always been formally simply the attempt to analyze the meaning of an orientation— 
in this case, the Christian’s—which is grounded in history. (c) Since the historian’s 
“Christology” determines the character of every aspect of his work, it is essential 
to delineate criteria in terms of which adequate Christologies can be distinguished 
from those less adequate, and various kinds of parochialism and bias can be over- 
come. As this was precisely the problem of the great Christological controversies of 
the Church, a study of these controversies would be useful in dealing with the 
Christological problems involved in historical work. 


IV 


The other theological presupposition of historical work which I should like to 
discuss is an eschatological presupposition. In Christian thought eschatology has to 
do with the future, particularly the end of time and history, the final climax and 
consummation of the entire historical process. It has seemed foolish to most modern 
intellectuals to speculate about something so far removed from verifiable knowl- 
edge, hence interest in eschatological problems, particularly in modern America, has 
not been great. Certainly modern historians have not thought it their business to 
speculate about the future. Even as astute (and speculative) a philosopher of his- 
tory as Collingwood insists that 


“Eschatology is always an intrusive element in history. The historian’s business is 
to know the past, not to know the future; and whenever historians claim to be able to 
determine the future in advance of its happening, we may know with certainty that 
something has gone wrong with their fundamental conception of history.”5 


Collingwood is certainly correct in insisting that no historian has the right to 
claim knowledge of the future—indeed, no one has, But from this it does not follow 
that all references to the future—ultimately involving eschatological references— 
can be avoided in the historian’s work, though these usually remain implicit rather 
than explicit. The historian, whatever he may think about the nature of causation in 
history, is always seeking connections and continuities between different historical 
events. Every historical occurrence is preceded by a network of occurrences out of 
which it flows and is followed by other events which flow from it. The task of the his- 
torian is to ascertain these connections and relations for the particular phase of 
history with which he is concerned and to describe them as adequately as he can. 
Obviously no occurrence can be understood without understanding something of the 
matrix of events out of which it grew, but neither can it be understood without some 
knowledge of its impact on those occurrences which followed it. Thus, one could gain 
no adequate understanding of the career of Julius Caesar without knowing some- 


5Op.cit., p. 54. Cf. pp. 104, 120. 
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thing about what happened to Rome after his death; certainly one could under- 
stand little about such figures as Jesus or Socrates if one knew nothing about their 
impact on the events and persons following them. Actually it is only because of the 
impact of historical occurrences on events future to them that we know about them at 
all and are concerned about them at all, for since we who are studying these events 
are not contemporary with them we could not be aware of them apart from such im- 
pact. Impact on the future is the basis not only of our knowledge of historical events, 
but also of our evaluation of their relative importance, Thus, an item such as the 
length of Cleopatra’s nose would never be considered by a historian as of sufficient 
importance to warrant study, unless just this factor had some important impact on 
historical developments. It is because historical writing depends on these relationships 
between events and that which is future to them that it is difficult to write an ade- 
quate history about contemporary or near contemporary events. In such cases we 
simply do not have an adequate perspective on the period, i.e. insufficient time has 
elapsed to enable us to see just which aspects of those events are of real significance 
and will have a permanent impact on the future and which are relatively unimportant. 


It is clear, then, that all historical analysis and reconstruction makes continual 
reference to that which is future to the period under consideration, Often, perhaps, 
this reference is not carried beyond the immediate future of a generation or two after 
the events described. But this is largely because, in the first place, of the obvious in- 
convenience in attempting to trace the impact of every phase of an historical event 
through many successive generations ; if this were attempted, historical writing would 
become impossibly complicated. Secondly, it possibly grows out of the traditional 
view of history as concerned chiefly with political and military affairs; in these areas 
the immediate impact is obvious and clear and frequently overshadows long-range 
effects which are much more difficult to ascertain. When one looks at other phases 
of human culture, however, the inadequacy of this short-range view becomes ap- 
parent. If one attempted to understand Jesus or Plato solely in terms of his im- 
pact on the generation or two immediately following him, one’s picture would 
be inadequate indeed. It often takes generations, even centuries, before certain 
aspects of a man’s teaching or work come clearly into view and can be understood 
in their true importance. Thus, it was a hundred years before Bach could be under- 
stood and appreciated, and it is only during the last century that an appreciation 
of primitive art has developed making it possible for such art to have a long de- 
layed impact on Western culture. Certain aspects of the teachings of St. Paul 
and Luther are only now beginning to be understood, partly as the result of the 
belated appreciation of insights of another figure of over one hundred years ago, 
Soren Kierkegaard. In all of these cases were the historian to attempt to study the 
period or person without reference to long delayed future insights and interpretations, 
i.e, future impacts, he would simply not be able adequately to understand or ap- 
preciate them. 
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The conclusion to be drawn from this is clear. No historical event can be 
analyzed without reference, at least implicitly, to its own future, and this means 
reference to a long future, not simply the immediate future. It means, in fact, that 
insofar as the historian really claims knowledge of his subject matter, and not 
simply arbitrary bias and opinion, he is discussing his subject with implicit refer- 
ence to—to use the words of Roger Mehl—“the whole future, every possible future, 
in some sense a final future beyond which there can be no possible recourse.”® For 
when a historian writes on Lincoln, he is attempting to assess Lincoln’s true place 
in history, and this involves the attempt to estimate Lincoln’s impact on future 
generations as well as on the generations between Lincoln’s time and our own. I 
do not mean by this that the historian does or ought to attempt to predict what 
Lincoln’s future impact will be and note this in his work on Lincoln. Rather, his 
very selection of certain aspects of Lincoln’s life and thought as worthy of empha- 
sis while neglecting others presupposes the assumption that it is just these aspects 
that are of more permanent significance, i.e. that just these aspects will be signifi- 
cant in the long future and ultimately the whole future, not simply in the past or 
even in the present. Thus, all historical writing involves an implicit reference not 
only to the events immediately or remotely succeeding the phase of history under 
discussion, but to that which is still future for the historian himself. Insofar as the 
historian claims and is in fact presenting that which is permanently true about his 
subject, the implicit reference extends in fact to the whole future, and thus to what, 
in theological symbolism is referred to as the End of History or the eschaton. In 
this sense, then, all historical work, simply in virtue of the fact that no event 
exists in isolation but all events are connected by unbreakable ties to both the dis- 
tant past and the whole future, involves an eschatological reference, whether the 
historian openly acknowledges this or not. 


Upon first consideration this may seem of little moment for historical work 
itself, but this is not the case. Denial of the significance of the reference to the 
future in historical work involves a non-historical attitude toward history just as 
much as does the writing of history from some extra-historical vantage point. For 
it is based on the historian’s failure to recognize the historical character of his own 
work, i.e. that his own work is also in history and thus subject to change and 
historical development. If it is once clearly seen that the significance of the his- 
torian’s work itself depends on its relationship to the future, it will ‘become evi- 
dent that every historian, whether consciously or not, must write with one eye 
on the future, however unknown it may be. Thus, it is precisely the historian’s im- 
plicit estimate of the future that determines his selection of a period worthy of 
study, his selection of sources worth his attention, his evaluation of those sources 
and his use of them in his reconstruction and writing. His implicit view of the 
future, his eschatology, is, in fact, just as influential a factor in his work as his 


** Philosophy of History or Theology of History,” Cross Currents (1953) 3:165. 
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basic frame of orientation, his Christology, and is therefore worthy of just as care- 
ful attention and analysis as the Christological problem. 


Christology and eschatology are really inseparably connected and interrelated. 
On the one hand, it is the basic frame of orientation—the system of values and 
meanings and definitions of truth and reality—which determines the historian’s 
attitude toward the future; on the other hand it is his hopes and expectations with 
regard to the future that determine what in the past he will accept as his basic 
frame of orientation. Each affects and determines the other, and it is really this 
complex Christological-eschatological whole—this complex of ideas, attitudes and 
feelings about both past and future—which is the real frame of orientation within 
which the critical historian works, and which is effective in his selectivity and con- 
structivity at every level of his work. (Incidentally, it is just this complex relation- 
ship and interpenetration between Christology and eschatology that is expressed and 
interpreted in the Christian doctrine of the Second Coming of Christ.) 


The importance of Christological and eschatological analysis for historical 
work becomes clear of course only when one sees that avoiding an extra-historical 
standpoint on history is essential for truly critical historical work. It is no doubt 
easily possible for one to ignore both the Christological and the eschatological prob- 
lems sketched here simply by taking up some extra-historical position, such as 
that of sociology or political science, or even physics, in doing one’s historical 
work, but to do so is to fail to take with real seriousness the intellectual demand 
on the historian that he deal strictly with history. It thus involves abdicating, or at 
least falsifying, the historian’s role. 


V 


This paper has attempted to show very briefly the way in which certain 
theological problems and concepts are involved in the most intimate way in every 
aspect of the work of the historian. Christology and eschatology are not the only 
doctrines relevant to critical history ; other important doctrines such as the provi- 
dence of God, the Church, revelation, the Trinity, etc. could also be shown to be 
involved and presupposed in similar analogical fashion in historical work. In fact 
in certain respects the whole of Christian theology can be understood as the syste- 
matic investigation of the presuppositions of history and man’s historical existence. 
This should occasion no surprise when one considers the fact that the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition, unlike any other great religious tradition (with the possible 
exception of Zoroastrianism), has always been concerned with history as the realm 
in which God—that is, Ultimate Reality—is encountered, and has always inter- 
preted man as essentially an historical creature. Though the significance of these 
facts has not always been clear in Christian history, it has nevertheless been the 
case that in Christian theology as nowhere else the metaphysical and epistemological 
problems presupposed by and implied in historical work and analysis have been 
explored. 
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It is not essential for all historians to become theologians on the side, or even 
to study theology. It should be evident, however, that since the historian’s basic 
frame of orientation is influential at every stage of historical work, the really 
critical historian will make every effort to see that his faith is not limited by 
parochial or non-historical biases of any sort but is grounded in a genuinely his- 
torical, and yet universal, center of reference. This may or may not require some 
kind of belief in God, but it certainly requires very careful and difficult analysis of 
among others, the Christological and eschatological presuppositions of historical 
work, analysis that can benefit greatly by awareness of the relevant conclusions of 
centuries of theological work. 
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Religious Commitment and Foreign Policy Decisions 
Harold P. Ford 





OWHERE ARE OUR ETHICAL STANDARDS more acutely and urgently rele- 
Ang vant to our action than in the conception and conduct of foreign policy ; 
yet nowhere is this relationship more ambiguous or indefinable. Re- 

SSI) conciling the ethical ingredient of our particular world view with the 
demands of a power politics world is virtually one of solving simultaneous equations 
with unknowns and variables. Ethics may give us ultimate guidance, but it gives 
no specific direction. For its part, policy decision gives us only a dealer’s choice of 
the lesser of evil expedients, no assurance of temporal success or ultimate approval. 
Moreover, the theater in which such policy decision is to be made, the world 
scene, is often in such a state of flux, as at present, that it tends to make obsolescent 
our policies and our ethical reconciliations the moment they are made. 


Our policy decision in a given case is the resultant of a truly infinite number 
of causal forces. Most importantly, the forces of history present us with a given 
set of the facts of international life: so many guns, so much butter, so constant the 
geography, so great the Communist intrigue. These facts of life constitute a gen- 
eral framework whose limits explain the oft-times embarrassing similarity, oratory 
to the contrary, between Democratic and Republican foreign policy, Tory and 
Labour. Yet the personal equation operates within this framework, causing the 
response to a given foreign policy question to be that of Churchill or Chamberlain, 
Truman or Taft, MacArthur or Bradley. Our responses at a given time to a 
particular foreign policy question are largely influenced by our existential qualities 
of personality and character; these qualities have in turn been moulded by count- 
less considerations, conscious and unconscious, great and insignificant, variegated 
beyond measure: Groton, P.S. 103, war of ideologies, war of historic Russian ex- 
pansionism, summers at Deauville, summers at Coney Island, summers stoking 
furnaces at Gary, infant frustration, domineering wife, Lobster Newberg and 
heart burn for lunch, the homestead’s proximity to the railroad tracks, Hail Mary 
Rosh Hashana, Epworth League, Do unto others, the devil take the hindmost. 


Yet somehow out of such psychological jumble come our world views. We 
fashion ideal goals and thereupon proceed to worship the pleasures of the senses, 
or aestheticism, or whatever, though in reality we are basically seeking fulfilment 
of the self in relation to our fellow men and reconciliation of the self in relation to 
God or the absolute. We mix these consolations of philosophy with a few scattered 
impressions of the empirical world and that which emerges, sometimes distinctly, 
sometimes hazily, is, for most of us, our world view. 


It is indeed the unique product of the unique total experience of us all, yet 
two common questions concerning it, one philosophical and the other operational, 
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present themselves to us. First, where shall our world views fit in the spectrum of 
absolute values-relative values? Most of us perhaps feel that pitfalls lie at both 
of these philosophic extremes, that relativism frees the individual personality but 
makes impossible any ultimate meaning, whereas absolutism brings purpose but 
at the price of submerging the individual in some body of forced dogma. Most of 
us Americans seem to resolve this problem by taking up some indefinite mid-posi- 
tion, confident that a secular, “democratic” world view is the best philosophic 
system devised to date for seeking truth, yet secretly uncertain as to how clear 
ultimate purpose may appear in this scheme. 


Secondly, we experience difficulty as we attempt to translate this world view 
into specific foreign policy action. The tragedy and ambiguity of world events frus- 
trates our idealized wishes. And in addition, our own desires, anxieties, and projected 
hostilities often have a self-deceiving effect and subvert our believed virtuous acts, 
somewhat in the manner described by President John Adams: “Our passions, am- 
bitions, avarice, love and resentment, etc., possess so much metaphysical subtlety 
and so much overpowering eloquence that they insinuate themselves into the under- 
standing and the conscience and convert both to their party.”? 


In seeking to resolve these philosophical and operational dilemmas, we and our 
policy makers would do well seriously to consider the merits of a greater religious 
ingredient in our necessarily realist appreciation of foreign policy. Not a sanctimoni- 
ous and pharisaical attitude, but a humble and penitent one, wherein we attempt to 
relate ourselves absolutely to God, accepting the fact of sin and shortcoming in 
the world and especially in ourselves, yet at the same time rejecting any doctrine 
of despair or purposelessness, believing that a religious ethic is relevant to every 
social and political situation and constitutes a standing judgment on all our conduct. 


By no means is this view to be considered a perfect answer. It admits that 
there is no necessary connection between one’s religious affiliation and one’s politi- 
cal action, witness Protestants Huey Long and Franklin Roosevelt, and Catholics 
Bidault and Franco, It also admits that religious narrowness often breeds political 
fanaticism, Also, that economic, political, social, and psychological considerations 
crowd in upon a religious world view and accordingly dilute it, as appears to be 
the case on occasion where Mr. Nehru’s deep religiousness is confronted by things 
Pakistani. Nevertheless, man is too finite a creature successfully to stand alone, 
without visible means of ethical support, in a world in which we have been of- 
ficially told that we now have the power to destroy mankind.” 


This paper submits that a religious commitment is mandatory. The out- 


‘Cited in Hans J. Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations, 2nd Ed. (New York: Knopf, 


1954), p. 82. 

*Mr. Thomas E. Murray, member of the United States Atomic Energy Commission: 
“Presently we are no longer secure about the one thing that always in the past was secure. 
Amid wars, pestilences and famines, mankind has always been assured of one thing—that 
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lines of such a commitment follow the brief discussion below of the international 
setting of our philosophical and ethical dilemmas, the responses we have made to 
our time of constant peril, and the day-to-day problems we face, as policy makers, 
in attempting to translate our religious or secular world views into, foreign policy 
action. 


THE SETTING 

This cannot be an easy life. We shall have a rugged time of it to keep our minds 
open and to keep them deep, to keep our sense of beauty and our ability to make it, 
and our occasional ability to see it, in places remote and strange and unfamiliar; 
we shall have a rugged time of it, all of us, in keeping these gardens in our villages, 
in keeping open the manifold, intricate, casual paths, to keep these flourishing in a 
great open windy world; but this is, as I see it, the condition of man; and in this 

condition we can help, because we can love one another. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer*® 


Our setting has been best summed up by Winston Churchill: “A peace of mutual 
terror.” Nuclear development has indeed dominated international life since that 
awful day in August 1945 when at Hiroshima a new dimension of war and di- 
plomacy was created. We and our policy makers must now attempt to reconcile 
our world views and our specific acts in a setting in which the USSR has made 
alarming progress in the development of thermonuclear weapons and the means 
of their delivery, and in which the power of such weapons has reportedly increased 
a thousand-fold since Hiroshima. It may be possible that the leaders of the USSR, 
now cognizant of the terror of the most modern weapons, have determined that 
total war has lost its efficacy. This would seem to be the underlying current of the 
1955 Summit Conference at Geneva: that there must be no total war; that, in 
the words of President Eisenhower, “there is no alternative to peace.” Yet the 
Cold War, or, if you will, the Cold Peace, continues. No outstanding clashes of in- 
terests have as yet been resolved. A largely political struggle for the world goes 
on, day by day, amid a number of new developments which make this period one 
of flux, complicating the statesman’s dilemmas by constantly rendering obsolescent 
his policy choice and ethical reconciliations. US nuclear weapons continue to deter 
large-scale aggression, but we are faced instead by Communist policies of sub- 
version, seduction, and political penetration into Asia, Africa, and the Mediter- 
ranean, and our ability to counter such pressures has been hamstrung by a number 
of considerations, political and military. 


there would be a mankind living here on earth until the day on which man’s temporal history 
would be terminated by an act of Almighty God. We no longer have this elementary security. 
Man now has the power to put an end to his own history. In its effort to protect the freedom 
of the world, America has invented nuclear weapons capable of destroying all human life.” 
From an address at the Golden Jubilee dinner of the Fordham Law School, November 17, 
1955, as reported in The New York Times, November 18, 1955. 

*From an address at Columbia University, December 26, 1954, as reported in The New 
York Times, December 27, 1954. 
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It is possible that continuing nuclear stalemate may have the result in time 
of backing the world, out of necessity, into some kind of modus vivendi. But total 
war will also remain a constant possibility, and it is conceivable that night may be 
coming on. In any event, the world has already descended to brain-washing, the 
gas chamber, and indiscriminate aerial bombing. Man may even now be threatening 
to atomize his physical and spiritual being in what, might be called an age of the 
IBM, both in the figurative sense of Mr. Watson’s machines and in the literal 
sense of what we now call the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile. 


Our RESPONSE TO AN AGE OF CONSTANT PERIL 


... And behold, instead of giving a firm foundation for setting the conscience of man 
at rest for ever, Thou didst choose all that is exceptional, vague and enigmatic. .. . 
Instead of taking possession of men’s freedom, Thou didst increase it, and burdened 
the spiritual kingdom of mankind with its sufferings for ever. 


Dostoyevsky’s Grand Inquisitor* 


The disruptive effect of this world setting has caused increased skeptical rela- 
tivism among our public leaders and us all. Needless to say, any such assessment of 
the ethical ingredient in the world views of us Americans must be considered only 
a tentative, generalized impression. Yet in spite of wide individual differences, 
there does seem to be a certain sameness, a range of general consensus. A minority 
of us might be said to be ethical legalists, deriving a strict “thou shalt” from some 
religious or secular dogma. The great majority of us, however, ranging in optimism 
from Henry Stimson to Walter Lippmann, seem to hold a naturalist, man-centered 
ethic. We seem to feel that ethics has meaning in one’s personal life, but less 
relevance in the conduct of foreign policy, where the question at hand may be one 
of frustrating Communist subversion, dumping US surplus crops abroad, battling 
with another department for some needed appropriation, or choosing in some 
friendly country between a strong but tyrannical leader and a more enlightened but 
less effective one. And religious ethics in particular seems to cut little ice, con- 
sciously, in this hard-bitten, day-to-day business. We, as policy makers, are pretty 
much positivists, dealing only with the evident, the tangibles, those things which 
we can see, or touch, or, on occasion, smell. 


Yet we nevertheless unconsciously bring ethical dimension into our daily 
decisions. Our world view makes us stand for human freedom and for the in- 
nate dignity and worth of every human being. We stand, too, for brotherhood, even 
though we sometimes in practice unfortunately exclude certain of our brothers, as 
the New Testament does not. We feel ourselves in, and protectors of, the Judeo- 
Christian tradition, though our world view is short on humility and long on the 
worship of reason, science, good intentions, and man. However, even though we 
may on occasion have been guilty of gross shortcomings, our decisions have no- 
where as yet approached the ethics of Dachau or Budapest. 


*The Brothers Karamazov, Modern Library Ed. (New York: Random House, 1945), p. 302. 
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Many causes lie back of this indifference to God. In an immediate sense, we 
are cynical of a world view with a high ethical content or come-on, for we do not 
desire a repeat performance of the disillusionment which followed Wilsonianism, 
the Kellogg Pact, or the idealistic founding of the United Nations. In addition, 
the truths of religion and of religious ethics are often hidden from us behind the 
church’s many shortcomings. Even the pace and pressure of our daily office and 
social obligations rob us of necessary solitude. But in a deeper sense, our feeling 
that religion has little of practical use to give us stems from our general participa- 
tion in the anxieties of our age of reason. Our man-made gods are inadequate. Our 
sense of meaninglessness remains. We are deeply troubled by things seen and un- 
seen: the whole new and unknown dimension of nuclear energy and weapons; the 
many signs of social and psychological disintegration amidst material plenty ; and 
the fact that our sons died in Korea at the hands of “gooks” who drove tanks and 
flew planes and fought bravely. We seek for ultimate meaning without too much 
success. We try everything—Norman Vincent Peale, Fulton J. Sheen, Moral 
Rearmament, Existentialism—but are satisfied by nothing. 


Confronted by these anxieties and dilemmas concerning ultimate values, we 
have in a sense made our foreign policy goals temporal ones: to safeguard the nation, 
to avoid a mutually destructive war, and to win a war if one must come. These 
are admirable as far as they go, but they lack vertical dimension, and they may 
not be even too dissimilar from the goals of statesmen everywhere in the world, the 
USSR included. The conception and conduct of our foreign relations has ac- 
cordingly seemed to have swung from one error toward another, from pre-war 
sentimentality, toward a negatively-conceived “realism’’ which is short on imagina- 
tive and outgoing elements. This “realism” is not to be confused with the apprecia- 
tion of power politics of such authorities as George Kennan or Hans Morgenthau ; 
rather, it is a working philosophy of far lesser dimensions which has equated the 
national interest with the national security, and has seemed at times to concentrate 
on this national security without being too sure just what it was we were protecting 
except our necks. 


Tue Day-to-Day TRANSLATION OF WoRLD VIEW INTO FoREIGN PoLicy DECISION 


To act successfully, that is, according to the rules of the political art, is political 
wisdom. To know with despair that the political act is inevitably evil, and to act 
nevertheless, is moral courage. To choose among several expedient actions the least 
evil one is moral judgment. In the combination of political wisdom, moral courage, and 
moral judgment, man reconciles his political nature with his moral destiny. 


Hans J. Morgenthau® 


Politics is the art of the possible, and the policy maker’s principal activity as an 
artist in the conduct of foreign affairs is that of balancing a number of interacting 
equations of the desired and the possible. One desired policy competes with an- 


"Scientific Man vs. Power Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1946), p. 203. 
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other. Policy choices contradict ethical demands. One ethical demand competes with 
another. And throughout this process the policy maker must maintain a favorable 
balance of power, both on the world scene and in domestic politics. 


It is often true, as Walter Lippmann states, that one course of action is pleas- 
anter, more agreeable, and more popular than another, and that it is accordingly 
easier for a government to demand than to compromise, to be intransigent than to 
negotiate, and to threaten war than to prepare for it.* Yet the policy maker’s task 
is far more difficult than this would suggest, for there may at times be little choice 
between the two sides of a given equation; two or more alternative courses of 
action may appear to carry approximately the same degree of promise or fore- 
boding or ethical contradiction. Certainly there have been no obviously easier courses 
or reconciliations which our policy makers could adopt in the cases of China, or 
Korea, or Indo-China, or the offshore islands, or the Arab-Israeli dispute, or the 
Suez crisis, or the agony of Hungary. 


The statesman inherits many of his difficulties. He may have talked bravely 
during an election campaign and his thinking may be positive, massive, liberative, 
or unleashive, but the mere act of his taking office has not changed the facts of life: 
the hostile power which may face his country, the harsh necessities of maintaining 
the balance of power, or the responsibilities he must bear for protecting and pro- 
moting the national interest. Previous commitments limit his initiative. So do the 
overlappings, the confusions, and the frustrations inherent, but necessary, in our 
democratic system of government. He has no more time available to him than did 
his predecessor. His nation’s power remains finite, The perhaps divergent national 
interests of allied powers have not changed. Faced with this education in inheritance, 
he generally soon discovers, as the public does much more slowly, that the range 
of acceptable and even possible alternative courses has become far narrower, and 
the ethical quandaries far more complex, than he would have ever dreamed. 


He also brings his own difficulties to his daily policy choice. His world view 
is of course the prisoner of his experience and his desires. His choice of courses 
will also vary with the responsibilities of his particular office. His decisions will in 
addition be dependent upon his basic courage, and whether they are framed princi- 
pally by what he believes to be best for the nation or humanity, or by what he may 
consider to be pleasing, or rewarding, or safe. Lastly, his appraisal of a situation 
will depend not only on the facts available to him, but on the keenness his intellect 
and his imagination bring to the interpretative and perhaps unknowable problem 
at hand. 


Yet however relative and even indefinable his problems may be, the policy 
maker must daily make his stand somewhere between opposite dangers of both 
intellect and ethics. An untrammeled mind may cause him to determine upon some 


*The Public Philosophy (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1955). pp. 45-46. 
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course with fanatical certainty, and therewith lead him to urge disastrous interven- 
tion in country X ; on the other hand, a more complex mind may cause his resolu- 
tion to become “siklied o’er” by the setting of every conceivable alternative course 
in balance until action has become impossible, and country X has been lost. If he pur- 
sues his ultimate Good armed with a pure ethic of absolute ends, then in his zeal 
he may tend to become unmindful of the consequences of his actions, and in so 
doing may damage or destroy the goals he seeks ; if on the other hand he allows his 
world view to become watered down by relativist influences, he risks the danger 
that his very soul, like his resolution, may become compromised. 


Nevertheless, all of his daily decisions embody choice of means and ends, 
and whatever his expressed political and religious creeds, he does not try as he 
may, conduct foreign relations wholly on conditionals and relatives. He does not 
in Kierkegaard’s terms, “sew without knotting the thread.” His very determination 
as to what constitutes a national interest has moral significance in that it is in the 
last resort a value judgment. He may have doubts and uncertainties as to the ends 
which should be served, but he nevertheless attaches himself and his work, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to some end which becomes an absolute of sorts: protec- 
tion of the national interest, emotional patriotism, world peace, world federalism, 
or personal advancement. His subsequent serving of this end engages ethical choice, 
even though his ethical consciousness may be slight, his vision of policy ends 
somewhat astigmatic, and his conscience overly untroubled. Even his good inten- 
tions do, as Brutus’, often lead to evil consequences. Yet if he adopts deceitful 
means, then he poses the question for himself as to whether the ethical content of 
his ends has been destroyed, however lofty those ends. Moreover, ethical valuation 
by others has a way of not being withheld from the statesman’s choice of means and 
ends. His aims must be matched by means ethically acceptable to his fellows, at 
home and abroad, if he is not to suffer some loss of their support, and hence set- 
back of his goals. His means under scrutiny, moreover, will include the details and 
even the trivia of domestic politics and the policy maker’s personal relationships, 
for the pursuit of the noblest foreign policy aims has been impaired at times even 
by mink coats. Lastly, he cannot be satisfied with merely scoring occasional moral 
points in his conduct of foreign relations. 


One of the most tragic elements in his daily choosing of means and ends 
is that in so doing the policy maker is often choosing between the welfare and 
even the lives of his divinely-created fellow humans. What possible scale can he 
use whereby he can adjust his responsiblities to his various fellow men by somehow 
fixing the priority of claims upon him of himself, his immediate colleagues, his 
government, his people, allied people, neutral people, and hostile people? The great 
debate over Korean policy in 1951 turned of course in large measure around such 
a question. General MacArthur was moved by a sense of deep responsibility to his 
men, their families, and the Korean people; while Generals Marshall and Bradley 
were motivated by considerations of the American people as a whole and of the 
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peoples of allied states. Whose policy and whose sense of responsibility was the 
superior: the immediate and pressing demands upon the commander in Korea, or 
the less immediate but broader demands upon the Joint Chiefs of Staff? Similar if 
less dramatic choice among his fellow men will face the policy maker whenever he 
has to determine whether a bigger slice of aid should be given to this or that country ; 
the degree to which this aid must buy armed security on the one hand, or political 
and economic well-being on the other; or whether a given economic measure is to 
penalize, say, the American textile industry or the Japanese economy. 


Lastly, the policy maker’s dilemma will be greatest if he is ever again called 
upon to decide whether to wage war and how to wage it. Should he, in 1945, have 
held back a new weapon and possibly have allowed a million American casualties to 
occur in assaulting Japan, or was it better to drop his bomb, wipe out a city without 
direct warning, and usher in a new era in morality ? Does he now stop future local 
aggression in Asia by force, risking alienation of friendly countries, a military 
bogging down against huge land armies in an endless land mass, and possibly even 
the death attending an expanded, global war? Or does he advocate cutting our 
losses as best we can in such a situation, impairing our prestige, closing our eyes to 
the fate of friendly peoples, and risking the piecemeal disappearance of non-Com- 
munist Asia? Recent meetings at Geneva have not released him from future dilem- 
mas of such magnitude. What risks and what weapons does he choose in the event 
he is ever called upon to make such decisions? Where does he make his stand be- 
tween his varying responsibilities to himself, his country, humanity, and God? What 
ultimate considerations will distinguish, if at all, the decisions and reconciliations 
of the religiously-motivated statesman from those of his secular colleagues? What 
will be the nature of his sense of “thou shalt” in a situation where the stakes of 
modern, nuclear war have become so high that his decision may literally have to 
be between Death and Sin? And, most tragically, what course and what reconcilia- 
tion of philosophy and practice can he come to if the dilemma given him by history is 
ever one of determining whether to launch preventive war, or, instead, to await what 
he may believe to be the certain attack of an enemy whose technological arsenal is 
as deadly as his own? 

RELIGIOUS COMMITMENT AND RESPONSIBILITY 
This [religious] attitude does not mean steering a middle course; it is not a com- 
promise, but a paradoxical way of living which cannot be comprehended rationally ; 
it is . . . the Pauline principle of living in the world without being of it. ... We are 
summoned at all times to take our place humbly and gratefully in the spirit of service, 
within the actual social environment in which our life is placed . . . at the same time, 
we are summoned to protest against the lovelessness which it contains, and to seek 
to realize a better order. But it is impossible to lay down once and for all what it means 
to combine these two attitudes. All that we can do is to discover this anew in every 


fresh historical situation, at the particular place where our lot is cast. 
Emil Brunner’ 


"The Divine Imperative, transl. by Olive Wyon (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1947), pp. 338-339. 
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There would seem to be certain attitudes which we can urge upon ourselves 
which might possibly result in a fuller serving of the national interest and in a les- 
sened degree of contradiction between our world views and our foreign policy de- 
cisions. Summed up, these attitudes call for an infusion of a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility into our conduct of foreign relations and our reconciliation of ends and 
means. For politics this means a new sense of responsibility which broadens the 
concept of the national interest, goes beyond nationalism, .and recognizes that no 
divinity will necessarily spare the United States from the consequences of our sins 
and short-sightedness. For ethics it means approximately what Max Weber de- 
scribes as an “ethic of responsibility” which, though non-perfectionist, aims at the 
greatest possible maximization of values and at the closest possible unity with an 
absolutist, Sermon on the Mount ethic. 


The policy maker deserves from us an attitude of greater sympathy and sup- 
port. Our criticisms should be conditioned by the realization that all world problems 
look much simpler than in fact they are when the observer is not in possession of 
all the grim facts available to the statesman ; also, that we have little conception of 
the responsibilities which our policy makers bear, the tragic contradictions they face, 
or the often pitifully narrow choice of possible alternative courses open to them. In 
addition, we should admit that the foreign policy recommendations and actions of 
Presidents Truman and Eisenhower and their State Department aides have in gener- 
al reflected a much keener appreciation of the national interest and of the necessary 
unity of politics and ethics than has been held by most of America. Moreover, we do 
not sufficiently appreciate the fact that certain of our foreign policy leaders, 
notably Dean Acheson, have been men of stature who, despite their shortcomings, 
have to varying degree combined hard-headed political realism with a deep humanist 
motivation and concern. 


Appreciative of their efforts and their abilities, we can nevertheless keep the 
motivations and judgments of our public leaders under closer scrutiny. We can de- 
mand of our diplomats, generals, and elected representatives that their character 
match their skill, their means match their ends, and their foresight, alertness, and 
effectiveness be accompanied by humility, generosity, and forgiveness, Above all, 
we should ask greater evidence of truthfulness, that quality which Harold Nicolson 
insists is the first essential for the ideal diplomatist*—truthfulness abroad, and 
truthfulness in acquainting the American public with the true course of our fortunes 
and the magnitude of our danger. 

In a more profound sense, it would seem incumbent upon all who strive for 
religious motivation and meaning to ask more of ourselves than our going humanist- 
naturalist world view. This secular, common-sensish view is a too-confined one, 
limited by the narrow dimensions of man’s ability to reason. It does not evoke any 
higher qualities of man than a brotherhood which is variable, not constant, and which 


"Diplomacy, 2nd Ed. (London: Oxford University Press, 1950), pp. 108-112. 
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rests on a vague “respect for personality” rather than on a command to love each of 
our brothers because God first loved us. Compromises from it can too easily be 
justified by the questionable rationalization that “society” is somehow burdened with 


less demanding moral requirements than is man in the singular. It tends also to one ga of Agric 
way and fragment into hedonism or state worship or despair wherid¥t wat fe amie Avis 


witch hunts or times of stress give full rein to man’s pride or passion. It is, #SumM, 
as Stoicism was for Rome, a wholly inadequate basis for withstanding the technologi- 
cal and psychological pressures upon our civilization, deserving of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s criticism that “the order of human existence is too imperiled by chaos, the 
goodness of man too corrupted by sin, and the possibilities of man too obscured by 
natural handicaps to make human order and human virtue and human possibilities 
solid bases of the moral imperative.’”® 


A greater ethical content and a deeper religiousness within a realist-conceived 
foreign policy are both necessary and possible. While gaining the better understand- 
ing of international politics given us by our realist authorities, we can heed and pass 
along the caution of many of them—Kennan, Morgenthau, C. B. Marshall, Nie- 
buhr, and others—against too literal an embracing of the doctrine of power. A 
greater ethical ingredient, if wisely fashioned and if devoid of smug generalities and 
selfish justifications, can produce a lessened sense of meaninglessness, more pro- 
found and purposive goals than the national security, and a motive force which can 
inspire greater vision and sacrifice in us all. We can urge for consideration as well 
the merits of a greater religious ingredient, one which will elicit from us a deeper 
and more compassionate humanism, will cause us to be less confounded and be- 
trayed into despair by the world’s frustrations and incompatible moral claims, and 
will meanwhile act as a restraint upon enmity and pride. We can likewise urge 
upon ourselves a character and an understanding something like that of the Lincoln 
of the Second Inaugural Address, We cannot all be Lincolns, but we can, as he, be 
aware of a religious dimension in world affairs whose judgments operate over and 
above temporal demands and values. We can differ from our secular colleagues not 
in that we might simply have troubled or repentant spirits, but in that our religious- 
ness might truly match our serpentine wisdom of the world, and our consequent 
decisions might serve both history and ultimate judgment. 


The place where our statesmen and we can begin a more effective re- 
conciliation of world views and operational decisions is of course within ourselves, 
recognizing that the frustrations and contradictions of world affairs are caused 
not so much by false doctrines as by our finiteness. The ultimate effect on our future 
foreign relations will indeed be, in the words of George Kennan, the things we do 
“with respect to our own inner American selves and the state of our national 


°An Interpretation of Christian Ethics (New York: Harper and Bros., 1935), p. 50. 


Realities of American Foreign Policy (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1954), pp. 
116-117. 
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soul.”!° Sharing his belief, we can recognize that world events are not the result 
of immutable “historic necessity” but of the thought, character, and spirit of in- 
dividuals great and small; that the weight of each of us has meaning, potentially 
great meaning, in the course of world events; and that our decisions therein will 
be determined existentially by what we are and by what our total mentality and 
sensibility will cause us to do in each particular historic situation. We can also 
recognize that in meeting these political and psychological problems our task as 
individuals will in the last resort be primarily religious: to bear witness, to forgive, 
and to love. 


We can seek a more responsible religious effort in foreign affairs. Continuing 
exclusiveness or the continuing irrelevance of much of our organized religious effort 
to the conduct of our foreign relations seems too great a luxury in view of -the ex- 
ternal pressures and internal apathy which face us. We can ask of our men of re- 
ligion that they focus to a greater degree on bringing their criticisms and insights 
to the aid of the literate laymen responsible for our public life, and to a lesser degree 
on continuing to evade, gloss over, seek refuge in personal communion, or simply de- 
bate among themselves the intricacies of an unknowable ethics. We can ask of our 
humanist colleagues that they join us in attempting to guide our foreign policy 
choice by drawing from both the orthodox and liberal religious traditions, acknowl- 
edging that we are finite and fearful sinners before God, but confident that God is 
also at work in the world through man. 


In sum, we should urge upon ourselves a responsibility to seek constantly, 
in our conduct of foreign affairs, for God’s intended reconciliation in the world 
of spirit and existence. In so doing, a responsibility of faith and of action will also 
rest upon our statesmen and upon each of us to “rage, rage against the dying of 
the light.” Dylan Thomas’ words" were intended for another context, but they 
describe well the responsibility which we have to preserve the light of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition against the peril it faces from external rivals and internal flabbi- 
ness, This tradition may live on indefinitely and may prosper, or it may in time die, 
bit by bit, despite all our efforts. But even if the light should be dimmed, our rage 
against its dying might possibly have resulted in the passing on of at least part of 
our inheritance, or, at a minimum, we would at least have better served ultimate 
meaning by our efforts than if we had instead gone along, unprotesting, with the pap 
and the passion which surrounds much of world affairs, or had retreated with our 
intelligence into inaction, cynicism, or despair. a 

“From his poem, “Do not go Gentle into that Good Night,” in Collected Poems (New York: 
New Directions, 1953), p. 128. 
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NotTEs ON RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD oF “THE NATURE OF THE UNITY 
WE SEEK” 
eR. Paut S. Minear, Secretary for Study and Program of the World 


Council of Churches especially for the Oberlin 1957 Conference, has in- 
icluded in the study pamphlet, “Ecumenical Conversations,” a list of 
wd recent and available books, other publications, and Ecumenical Reports 
and Studies. All of the Ecumenical Reports and Studies, as well as the pamphlet, 
“Ecumenical Conversations”, are available upon order from the World Council of 
Churches, Room 1004, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. (The study 
pamphlet may be ordered at a cost of 50¢ each, or 10 copies at 40¢ each.) 








Recent Books 

Bergendoff, Conrad, The One Holy Catholic Apostolic Church, Rock Island, 
Illinois, 1954. 

Best, E., One Body in Christ, London, 1955. 

Bilheimer, Robert S., The Quest for Christian Unity, New York, 1952. 

Bonhoeffer, Dietrich, Life Together, New York, 1954. 

Brown, Robert McAffee, The Significance of the Church, Philadelphia, 1956. 

Brunner, Emil, The Misunderstanding of the Church, Philadelphia, 1953. 

Dillenberger, John, and Welch, Claude, Protestant Christianity, New York, 1954. 

Dillistone, F. W., The Structure of the Divine Society, Philadelphia, 1951. 

Herberg, Wil!, Catholic, Protestant, and Jew, New York, 1955. (See review in this 
issue of The Christian Scholar.) 

Hudson, W. S., The Great Tradition of the American Churches, New York, 1953. 

Hunt, George L., Rediscovering the Church, New York, 1956. 

Jenkins, Daniel, The Strangeness of the Church, New York, 1955. 

Knox, John, The Early Church and the Coming Great Church, New York, 1954. 
(See review in this issue of The Christian Scholar.) 

Mackay, John, God’s Order, New York, 1953. 

Miller, S. H., The Life of the Church, New York, 1953. 

Minear, Paul S., Jesus and His People, New York, 1956. 

Morrison, Charles C., Unfinished Reformation, New York, 1953. 

Nelson, J. Robert, The Realm of Redemption, New York, 1951. 

Newbigin, Lesslie, The Household of God, New York, 1954. 

Neill, Stephen, The Christian Society, New York, 1952. 

Nygren, A., Christ and His Church, Philadelphia, 1956. 

Wedel, Theodore O., The Coming Great Church, New York, 1945. 

Wright, George Ernest, The Biblical Doctrine of Man in Society, London, 1954. 


Other Publications 


Towards Church Union, Stephen Neill, 1952, $1.25. 

The Church in the Purpose of God, Oliver S. Tomkins, 1951, 50¢. 

More than Doctrine Divides the Churches: Social and Cultural Factors im Church 
Divisions, Dodd, Cragg, and Ellul, 1952, 25¢. 
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The Ecumenical Movement and the Racial Problem, Visser ’t Hooft, 1954, 40¢. 
The Meaning of Ecumenical, Visser ’t Hooft, 1953, 25¢. 


Ecumenical Reports and. Studies 


Faith and Order 
Report of the Lausanne Conference on Faith and Order, 1927, 10¢. 
Report of the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order, 1937, 10¢. 
Amsterdam Assembly 
The Official Report—The First Assembly, 1948, $1.50. 
Findings and Decisions of the Amsterdam Assembly, 1948, 25¢. 
Willingen Conference (International Missionary Council) 
Missions Under the Cross, (ed. N. Goodall) 1953, $2.75. 
The Lund Conference on Faith and Order 
The Report of the Third World Conference on Faith and Order, 1952, 50¢. 
The Third World Conference on Faith and Order, ed. O. S. Tomkins, 1953, 
$3.00. 
The Nature of the Church, ed. R. N. Flew, 1952, $4.00. 
Intercommunion—ed. John Baillie and John Marsh, 1952, $4.00. 
Intercommunion (Commission Report), 1952, 25¢. 
Ways of Worship (Commission Report), 1952, 25¢. 
The Toronto Statement 
The Church, the Churches and the W.C.C., 1950, 05¢. 
The Evanston Assembly 
The Christian Hope and the Task of the Church (sp. Survey of Faith and 
Order), 1954, $5.00. 
Evanston Speaks—Reports from the Second Assembly, 1954, 50¢. 
The Evanston Report—The Second Assembly of the W.C.C., 1955, $5.00. 
Journals (Quarterlies) 
The Ecumenical Review, $3.00 per year. 
The International Review of Missions, $3.50 per year (order through Inter- 
national Missionary Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York). 


**x* kK KK * 


Christian Theology: An Ecumenical Approach 


Walter Marshall Horton of the School of Theology at Oberlin College has 
provided a book by this title (Harper & Brothers, New York, 1956) out of his 
conviction that theology is no more sectarian than astronomy and that the ecumen- 
ical movement has come to a common mind on enough basic theological topics to 
warrant an exploration of world Christian opinion. A seven-fold division of 
topics is considered following his Introduction which culminates in a definition 
of “essential Christianity”: I. The Knowledge of God; II. The Nature of God; 
III. God and the World ; IV. God and Man; V. Christ the Savior; VI. The Church 
and the Means of Grace; and VII. The Christian Hope (God’s Kingdom). These, 
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he maintains, follow the three-fold divisions of the major aspects of Christianity— 
Theology proper (doctrine of God), Christology (doctrine of .Christ the Savior), 
and Eschatology (doctrine of Final destiny), corresponding with the three articles 
of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 


His method consists of subdividing each chapter by major questions, as fol- 
lows: 1) What is the universal (‘“‘ecumenical”) human problem which underlies 
this topic in theology? 2) What is the universal (“ecumenical”) Christian answer 
to this problem, so far as the Christian churches and schools of thought are now 
agreed? And 3) What are the principal disagreements and conflicts which ob- 
scure the clarity of the Christian answer to this particular problem? Dr. Horton 
suggests that this is a method roughly analogous to Paul Tillich’s method as set 
forth in his Systematic Theology, Volume I. 


This is a book obviously intended for, as well as the outgrowth of teaching, 
theological students. It is clearly written to be helpful, in addition, to Christian 
ministers and laymen who want to clarify their faith in the light of current ecumen- 
ical thinking. It adds an important volume to the relatively few up-to-date books 
in this field; in particular it represents a less Barthian orientated book than we 
have in Gustav Aulen’s The Faith of the Christian Church (English translation, 
1948). Perhaps it is because this was specifically in Dr. Horton’s mind as he set 
forth on his book that it is severely limited in its understanding of the massive 
theological work of Karl Barth. It appears that Barth is understood largely, 
if not exclusively, through the writings of Brunner, a short-coming widely re- 
peated in America and hopefully to be overcome with the wider reading and study 
of Barth’s translated works. For example, Dr. Horton assumes that Barth, and 
hence Aulen, have cut theology off from contemporary philosophy “absolutely”, 
though careful scholars of Barth are discovering that even in the thought of Barth 
in the 1920’s and certainly in the 1930’s a genuine struggle with the unresolved 
issues in “philosophical theology” of the nineteenth century is in evidence. In any 
event, this volume may by comparison with Aulen’s, be a useful corrective, as long 
as it is seen in this light. 


Very useful references to major books for each issue the volume discusses, 
and equally helpful questions designed to point up the primary problems are pro- 
vided in a concluding section of the book. And, one of the finest features of the 
book is that, though in print, it is still being written. The author states in his intro- 
duction that he has passed copies along to theologians of various denominations 
in all parts of the world, “asking them to tell me candidly what amendments and 
additions would be needed in a second edition, to make it more useful in their 
locality, and more adequately ecumenical from their point of view.” (page xii) It 
may well stimulate, we hope, others to write essays in this field. And, certainly 
the ecumenical conversations will continue to add to and enrich the literature which 
will be added to that already available for students of “Christian Theology [from] 
an Ecumenical Approach”. 
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The Early Church and the Coming Great Church. By John Knox. Nashville: Ab- 
ington Press. 1955. 160 pages. $2.50. 


College and university students, in particular, after they have heard of the 
ecumenical movement for the first time, very often ask, “What is its purpose?” Ex- 
plicit theological discourse is required if the answer which the World Council of 
Churches gives to this question is not to seem vague or circuitous. The Report of 
the Section on Faith and Order at the Second Assembly of the World Council puts 
the answer in this way: “In the World Council of Churches we still ‘intend to stay 
together.’ But, beyond that, as the Holy Spirit may guide us, we intend to unite.” 
(page 16) Professor John Knox of Union Theological Seminary in New York, 
and one of the members of the World Council’s Commission on Christ and the 
Church, assumes at the outset of his book that the “goal” of the ecumenical move- 
ment is unity. But his chapters are deceptively simple at first sight, because he is 
foremostly endeavoring to clarify “the reality, the meaning, and the importance’ 
of the Spirit as the historical repository of “the thurch’s essential and ultimately 
indefeasible unity.” 


Professor Knox can write in a cogent way about the Spirit because he has 
seen its relation to the ecumenical or catholic movement which had its beginning 
at the end of the first century and reached a fruition in the second century of Chris- 
tian history. This relation is central for the thesis of the book. Knox attempts to 
show that the faith and life of the New Testament church were expressed in structur- 
al forms and were consolidated by these forms in the interests of the early move- 
ment toward unity. The experience of the “common Spirit” not only issues in 
“self-authenticating” knowledge, but in the establishment of new and qualitatively 
different relations aniong members of the church. Agape “is more than a gift of 
the Spirit; it is the Spirit itself,” and is “the bond of union in the early church” 
and in the church at any point in history. The shared life of the Holy Spirit in the 
church bears testimony to and “empirically” expresses what Knox calls the “Jesus 
Christ event.” Canon, creed, and episcopacy are historic consequences of the ef- 
forts of leaders like Paul, who fought for structural realization of the catholicity, 
or universality, or unity that is its essential character. 


First and second century churches, just as churches today, were beset by con- 
flicts and divisions. Moreover, the pressures of an increasingly antagonistic pagan 
culture and social order do and did threaten the integrity of the patterns through 
which the churches seek to make the common “structure” of faith and “the shared 
life” manifest as historic realities. Unity as what the churches have and as what 
the whole church offers to the world constitutes perceivable evidence of God acting 
in Jesus Christ. For God in Christ has begun to bring “into being the new community 
of his love, in which sin and death are overcome and life and peace can be found.” 
“Catholicizing” or ecumenicizing activity purposes the transformation and renewal 
of basic confessional, cultic, and organizational patterns, so that this unity comes 
clear in the churches and in the whole church for the world. Today such activity 
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cannot duplicate the movement of the first and second centuries, because historical 
conditions differ. It must, however, be consonant with its own earlier history, be- 
cause it is directed toward the same “coming great church.” 


The New Testament canon and the Apostles’ Creed are convincingly demon- 
strated to be products of the early concerted effort to unify the church. His argu- 
ments for the historic episcopacy depend for cogency upon the degree to which 
one may see with the author the inevitability of maintaining in principle the con- 
tinuity of apostolic authority. 


This book should help those deeply concerned for unity on our college and 
university campuses to appraise the measure of unity that is presently manifest 
among both Protestants and Roman Catholics. We often forget that the unity we 
already have is discernably substantial. Moreover, Knox has made it no longer 
possible to believe that the goal of the ecumenical movement will be reached “by 
a simple return to the primitive church.” Rightly based in our understanding of the 
church and of the early struggle, we may come to “profit” from this understand- 
ing as we apply ourselves to our own historic circumstances. 


It is a virtue that the purport of most of this volume, as it contributes to ecu- 
menical advance, cannot be categorized. One can employ concepts such as ‘sect’ 
or ‘Church’ to characterize Knox’ positions with equal irrelevance, If its readers 
get excited and even a little bit fearful about what it is to be ‘guided by the Holy 
Spirit,’ the author’s purpose will have begun to be accomplished. 


Richard L. Heaton 


U.S.C.C.’s Witness to the Truth 


This fifteen-page pamphlet is within a tradition which includes the study 
booklet of 1952, The Christian Student and the University, the recent book by 
Denis Baly, Chosen Peoples, and points toward an aspect of the U.S.C.C. study 
conferences at Christmastime this year. The modesty in its size is matched by its 
modesty of purpose, for it seeks only to be a “preview” inviting the reader to par- 
ticipate in the effort to raise the important questions confronting our universities 
and colleges—and especially to look at them realistically through Christian specta- 
cles. Both U.S.C.C. and the authors, Harry Smith, Howard Moody, and Joe 
Elmore, and Thomas Wieser its editor, deserve our gratitude in continuing the 
effort to raise and give focus to the “University Question.” (Copies are avail- 
able at a cost of $.15 each upon order from the United Student Christian 
Council, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York.) 


The first few pages introduce the question of the purposes of university edu- 
cation and provide a preliminary examination of the thesis that education’s hope 
to turn out well rounded and responsible graduates may be increasingly frustrated 
by the incapability of escaping from specialization and by the college’s uncertain 
status in society. The second section attempts to make a descriptive statement of 
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the “ethos”, the socio-cultural context, of the campus in which student life is set. 
Mass standardization, the “cult of objectivity”, and the campus’ apparent commit- 
ment to the ideals and virtues of a “bourgeois” culture are listed as the forces which 
in one form or another determine the ethos. They are joined, moreover, by the 
psychological forces of bewilderment and confusion on every hand, the quietly 
“desperate” search for security, a “bondage to anxiety, hostility and guilt,” and 
search for our values as persons amid impersonal facts and data, cold ideologies, 
and the “use” to which we are put by others. The third part is built around the 
thesis that there must be a radical openness to the Gospel if the Christian would 
have concern for, or make his witness in, the university. The Gospel as the divine 
drama of salvation is set sharply against the routines and the problems of the uni- 
versity, with the Christian involved in both as he seeks to discover the meaning 
of his life in the university in the light of the Gospel. Here the sharp questions are 
posed as they arise out of the conversation within the academic community— 
questions concerning the meaning of truth, of man’s life as a person, of his life 
in community, and the view of vocation. 


This should stir up some good discussions and further questions. It would 
be well to set it against the little booklet (somewhat longer than this) entitled 
The University and the Church by Harold K. Schilling, Professor of Physics 
and Dean of the Graduate School at Pennsylvania State University, which was 
published by several of the churches recently. This statement takes a much more af- 
firmative stand on the integrity of the present-day American university and the im- 
portance of mutual respect between it and the Church as the premise of the dialogue 
between them. On the whole it is less introspective and more fully directed toward 
the task the university and the Church have in their interrelationships. Thus, 
both of these pamphlets suggest some of the same needs, but with different ap- 
proaches and emphases. They can both be heartily recommended to get a con- 
versation about the university from a Christian viewpoint launched. 


History of the World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations. By Clar- 
ence Prouty Shedd and others. London: S.P.C.K., 1955. xvii. 746 pages. $6.00. 


This is an amazing and inspiring story, full of instruction for all future lay- 
men’s movements. It shows how the YMCA, starting in several places indepen- 
dently, with a deep evangelistic concern for the spiritual welfare of young men, 
early accepted the “pattern” of the London YMCA (defined carefully on page 
39), and followed London’s “parental,” quite unofficial guidance for the first 
eleven years (1844-55). It then shows how correspondence between several of the 
national movements fathered by London-French, German, Dutch, Belgian, Ameri- 
can, and especially the Swiss led by Henri Durant, brought about the first World 
Conference at Paris in 1855, where the World’s Alliance of YMCAs was founded; 
how after thirty-four years of sacrificial world leadership (still unofficial) by 
George Williams, Henry Tarlton, and Edwyn Shipton of London, the World’s 
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Alliance set up world headquarters at Geneva in 1878 and employed Charles Fer- 
maud as its first General Secretary for another thirty-four year period, until 1912; 
how the expansion of the YMCA on the mission field was first pushed by the 
North American “International Committee,” which sent out Luther Wishard on 
a five-year mission to Asia, financed in New York but jointly sponsored by 
Geneva—so making the YMCA a “world” movement in a still larger sense, and 
opening the way for the dramatic demonstration of the service and influence of the 
“Y” in non-Christian lands, at the twenty-first World Conference, held at Mysore 
(India) in 1937. London 1844, Paris 1855, Geneva 1878, Mysore 1937, are four 
milestones in a process of world-wide extension hard to parallel in modern his- 
tory. Clarence Shedd and his collaborators make this clearly evident without 
histrionics. 


There are heroic individuals aplenty in this narrative, from George Williams 
and Jean Paul Cook to John R. Mott; but the real hero of the tale is the 
“Paris Basis” of the World’s Alliance, adopted in 1855. As was often said at the 
Centennial World Conference, Paris 1955, the “ninety-nine young men” who 
drafted this platform at the first World Conference “builded better than they 
knew” when they based this world movement of Christian young men on three 
main planks: (1) a preamble that reserves to the local and national associations 
“complete independence as to their particular organization and modes of action” ; 
(2) a “fundamental principle” that bases the World Alliance upon a union of 
“young men, who, regarding Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour according to 
the Holy Scriptures, desire to be His disciples in their doctrine (French text, 
foi) and in their life, and to associate their efforts for the extension of His King- 
dom among young men”; and finally (3) the proviso that “any differences of 
opinion on other subjects, however important in themselves . . . shall not interfere 
with the harmonious relations of the confederated Societies” (page 133). 


This History shows with admirable candor how serious have been the ten- 
sions within this rapidly expanding world movement, but how with patience and 
prayer and the Paris Basis they have all been constructively resolved. Point 3 
introduced by the Americans to prevent the slavery issue from splitting their fel- 
lowship in Christ, enabled the Geneva World’s Committee to reconcile the French 
and German national movements after the wars of 1870, 1914, and 1939. Point 1 
put an end to a furious controversy between the Anglo-American and Continental 
movements as to what constituted a “model association”—a controversy which 
treatened to split the World Alliance in two, and to spoil the spirit of the Jubilee 
in 1905. Above all, Point 2 has enabled the YMCA to maintain (or at least to 
recover periodically) a just balance between its distinctively Christian motive and 
purpose and the seemingly secular means which it has employed (hostels, swim- 
ming-pools, educational programs, etc.) to extend Christ’s Kingdom among 
young men, both Christian and non-Christian. In the concluding chapter, Sir 
Frank Willis traces the process by which this “fundamental principle,” originally 
designed to write all Evangelical Protestants in an interdenominational fellowship 
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similar to the Evangelical Alliance, has been reinterpreted so as to include Eastern 
Orthodox, Roman Catholics and Protestants in a fellowship that is interconfes- 
sional and ecumenical, even more so than the World Council of Churches, which 
uses practically the same formula. 


From the start, the YMCA has been concerned to make Christianity more 
“efficient” in its impact upon the daily life of young laymen. The laymen’s move- 
ments of today will be more effective if they consciously study the lessons to be 
learned from the YMCA’s experience. 

Walter M. Horton 


Witness to the Campus. Edited by Roger Ortmayer. Nashville, Tennessee: Na- 
tional Methodist Student Movement, 1956. 127 pages. $1.50. 


This small book arises from a need and conviction expressed by the editor in 
the Foreword: “It is now impossible to deal with many areas of study at the 
university which are being challenged by the theological task. This has offered 
an unexpected wedge for the evangelist but he too often has been unprepared 
to use it.” (p. 4) It’s aim is to consider “the prior questions” which must 
be asked in an exploration of the Christian witness to the whole contemporary 
academic community. What do the Gospels teach us about evangelism? How was 
evangelism understood in the beginnings of the Wesleyan movement? What rel- 
evance has current theological thinking to the evangelistic task ? How is evangelism 
to be considered in the university context? 


Confusion is confessed with regard to the answers to such questions, if the 
answers are to be found in the varieties of ways which are attempted on the cam- 
pus today. Many techniques are used, but they often fail because of the lack of 
clarity in understanding what evangelism is and the uncertainty of what the uni- 
versity or college is. In addition, there is the lack or loss of symbols to com- 
municate and dramatize the Gospel in the contemporary situation. 


Seven essays then deal with aspects of the “prior questions.” These have been 
written by a number of different persons, among them John O. Gross, Julian N. 
Hartt, David Shipley, and Harold H. Hutson. But a unified conviction seems to 
underlie them all—that, as one states it, “evangelism is the root reason for the 
Church’s existence.” A further conviction is made articulate in Hartt’s essay, viz., 
that in its broadest terms the Church is created for obedience to the vocation of 
showing forth the Gospel to a world lost without it, while in its narrower mean- 
ing evangelism is a program for saving people out of the world (and from it) and 
bringing them into the Church. The latter, he maintains, is valid only within the 
former. Another common view is held in the insistence that there is only one 
Gospel for all men, and not a special one for the college community which answers 
to needs different from those which are universal and addressed by God in a 
universal plan of salvation. The Gospel to be proclaimed is concerned to produce 
not fractional and fragmented Christians but whole persons, i.e., persons who 
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can be creative members of the academic community and the fulfillment at the 
same time of colleges’ professed objectives. 


In another one of the essays a suggested method is set forth which seeks to 
correct the problems inherent in revivalism, the “saturate-every-area-of-the-cam- 
pus” Religious Emphasis Week approach, and all others in which religion is one 
interest among others. The suggested method set forth seems generally to be in 
accord with views in other essays. It begins with direct and explicit instruction 
in basic Christian understanding; it passes on to relate itself in depth to diverse 
vocational directions within the whole campus community; it emphasizes the need 
to take note of the student’s relationship to the larger community and to his home 
community and, it suggests that Christian leadership on the campus must find 
in evangelism a year-round emphasis. Behind a number of the essays the thought 
of Nels F, S. Ferre, as presented in Christian Faith and Higher Education, seems 
most influential. 


The essays vary in quality, in depth, and in their comprehension of the 
university situation; they seem united in their understanding of “the message.” 
The little book contributes a great deal to the central subject dealt with, and it 
illuminates at the same time several related subjects, such as the right relation 
of Church and University, purposes and problems of university education, and the 
inner responses of heart, mind, and will. 


THEOLOGY FOR LAYMEN 

Both commercial and church publishing houses are responding to the renewed 
interest in theology among the laity. Theological books for laymen, or books for 
theological laymen, represent a new advance in the “book market.” From time to 
time these pages will review or take note of such books. The present listing under 
this category of the Westminster Press, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pa., includes the following titles: 

Brown, Robert McAfee, The Significance of the Church, 1956. 

Hamilton, William, The Christian Man, 1956. 

Jenkins, Daniel, Believing in God, 1956. 

Loew, Cornelius, Modern Rivals to Christian Faith, 1956. 
These volumes, intended to be read by an audience unacquainted with technical 
theological terms—or willing, in any event, to avoid them—sell for $1.00 each. 
We welcome these and others in other Theological Laymen’s Series and commend 
them to the readers of The Christian Scholar. 
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Sociology in Depth 


A ReEviEw-ARTICLE 
ALEXANDER MILLER AND A. Roy EcKarpt 


A iLL HERBERG’s BOOK’ has already been widely read and much discussed, 
a ; so that many things one might say about it are likely to be redundant. 
AR However, while it illuminates a number of issues of great religious and 
BESS sociological interest, it throws light also upon matters very close to the 


concerns of this journal. 





Herberg’s writing is invariably much discussed, for he is a very discussable 
man, with a religious stance uncongenial to many persons in all three religious 
communities, and a scholarly and prophetic penetration which can be merciless to 
habitual attitudes. Yet his own profound devotion to the cause of God, and the 
indispensable insights which he brings to the analysis of religious and ecclesiastical 
matters, make him welcome among those in all three communities who are con- 
cerned less about the defense of inherited positions than about the present will 
of God. Part of his sometimes disturbing freshness of view derives no doubt from 
the fact that he himself comes late into the community of faith, so that he has no 
stake in anything less than a faithful community, and will spare no pains and spare 
no sensibilities to get it, or to get at least a reasonable facsimile thereof. Part of 
his particular interest from our point of view is that many of his insights on the 
total religious picture derive from his uniquely wide and varied experience of the 
university community and the manifestations of piety—and impiety—which are 
visible there. 


I am asked to deal primarily with his first five chapters, and it seems best to 
give first a somewhat summary account of what they contain—which will be no 
more than a reminder, for the alert and literate reader, of matters with which he 
is already familiar—and then attend to certain implications of his thesis for religion 
in higher education. 


It may be that movements of the human spirit are without final “explanation” : 
but part of the interest and importance of the book is that it does provide an 
account—and at a certain level an explanation—of the current “revival of religion.” 
Even a coherent account of the phenomenon has so far been lacking, but here we 
have one which is not only coherent, but lucid, critical and illuminating. The gist 
of it is that the United States is essentially an immigrant community, whose 
present patterns of life are conditioned very largely by the mass immigrations of 
the latter part of the 19th century and the first years of the 20th. From this point 
of view Americans are, both statistically and essentially, third-generation immi- 
grants, whose grandparents came out of Britain, Ireland and Europe bringing 


Alexander Miller is a member of the faculty of Stanford University in the Special Pro- 
grams in Humanities. Dr. A. Roy Eckardt is Professor of Religion at Lehigh University; 
this past year he was on leave of absence to take up special advanced studies in theology and 
the social sciences at Harvard University under a Ford Foundation Grant. 

1 Protestant, Catholic, Jew. An Essay in American Religious Sociology. Doubleday. 1955. 
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with them, in the first instance, the religious and cultural paraphernalia with which 
to furnish their transatlantic home. And so they did. The life of the first generation 
was largely lived-out in a near-ghetto situation, whether members of the ethnic 
community were Jewish, or, as with the vast majority, non-Jewish. Language 
newspapers, theatres and clubs conserved the ethnic inheritance more or less intact, 
and a less-successful attempt was made also to conserve some religious autonomy. 
But even in the first generation ethnic conservatism was countered by the forces 
making for assimilation, and in the second-generation the thrust toward melting-pot 
assimilation took charge. It had been determined earlier, before the mass-migrations 
began, that the matrix of American life would be Anglo-Saxon, and the English 
language was simply a symbol of the fact that to become American was to become 
Anglicized. Ethos and institutions alike were British in origin, and to be assimilated 
therefore meant to the second generation to give up Central or South European 
insignia, and to put on Anglo-American dress. In a period of militant and pervasive 
secularism this meant that the religion could be shed along with the language and 
the other elements of ethnic ritual. The ideal was to be American, and to eschew 
any distinguishing marks at all. 


But such total assimilation is destructive of identity. Within the polyglot 
nation a man must identify himself “over against” others, not in enmity, but in 
a distinctiveness which is the condition of full humanness. “What am I?” An 
American : yes, but so is everyone else. Americanism is too inchoate to give to life 
a stance and a shape. The ethnic inheritance now looks more inviting, but it is in 
fact irrecoverable: irrecoverable, that is, except for that one element in it which is 
wholly consistent with Americanism—the religion of the fathers. But the religion 
of the fathers is wider, be it Protestant, Catholic or Jewish, than the ethnic group. 
It is, simply, Protestant, Catholic or Jewish: and so in this third generation a 
nation of immigrants sorts itself out into three religious communities, and we have 
not a single melting-pot, but a triple melting-pot and a triadic religious pattern. 
It now becomes necessary, in order to be “somebody” within the American “every- 
body” to identify oneself religiously—and so, reinforced by the pressure of the 
times and the hunger of men’s hearts, we have the return to religion and 65% 
of the population in the churches. 


This is convincing and illuminating, though it leaves some questions. For 
example, Herberg refers to but does not develop the significance of the massive 
exception represented by the Anglo-Saxon group which set the linguistic and social 
pattern, and which, therefore, while affected by the social-spiritual movement of 
other immigrants, is not subject to the same rhythm of religious affiliation, dis- 
affiliation and re-affiliation. And is it yet true that if you asked a German Lutheran 
“What are you?” he would reply instinctively “Protestant”? (See Herberg him- 
self p. 91)—except of course for purposes of statistical or military convenience? 


Nevertheless the material Herberg provides along with lavish sociological 
and statistical evidence, is quite indispensable. And it has some relevance to the 
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field of higher education, which is experiencing its own accession of piety and its 
own interest in church affiliation. Actually it might be argued that the logic of the 
movement which Herberg describes is less applicable to the university community 
than to the community at large: for the member of the academic community has his 
own possibilities of self-identification. “What are you?” “I am a Stanford man” 

. and so on. Yet within the academic community there is visible the same 
search for a stance of faith and a shape for life, which is simply not satisfied by 
the powerful but inchoate loyalties which criss-cross in the mind and experience of 
the young American whether he be a student or not. 


It is at this point that another part of Herberg’s thesis points its own warning 
for those responsible for religious nurture in the colleges. For in so far as a 
religious loyalty is accepted within the American community and as a prerequisite 
of belonging, all three of the religious communities tend to be subordinated in 
their life and teaching to an American “orthodoxy,” which makes at the same time 
for a broad tolerance between the communities, and for a desperate superficiality 
in all of them. “Religion” is amiably accepted as a wholesome element in American 
life and American culture, but those elements in the biblical tradition which stand 
in a critical relation to every culture, including the American way, and which give 
to the communities both their strength and their separateness, tend to be sub- 
ordinated. 


It appears therefore that while the dynamics of history and community give 
us our opportunity, we shall botch it unless in our curricular and extra-curricular 
programs we can incorporate and communicate the strength of the great inheritance, 
not only those elements in it which have enriched our social-political tradition, but 
that final truth of the Gospel which can make a New Community out of all our 
communities, and New Men out of us men. 

Alexander Miller 
so ees 


Alexander Miller alludes to the probable redundancy in additional analyses 
of the volume under discussion ; pity the writer of the second section of this review- 
article. Miller presents ably both the main thesis of the book—which does receive 
full formulation in the early chapters—and some highly relevant applications. 


Following upon the account of the psycho-sociological fortunes of the three 
faiths considered together within our developing social structure, Chapters Six 
through Ten provide a historical analysis, comparison, and contrast of the distinctive 
religious traditions themselves. 


Protestantism’s peculiar story is one of challenge and response, a challenge 
met creatively as long as a frontier society endured but so far proving insurmount- 
able with the advent of urbanization and industrialization. Along the way two 
unique problems appeared, that of the immigrant and of the Negro. The question 
arises whether the latter problem is not another ‘“‘massive exception” within the 
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author’s argument. In any event, the great Protestant institutionalism of these 
latter days, as Herberg indicates, hardly preserves the old evangelical fervor. 


Unlike Protestantism, Roman Catholicism first entered the scene not as a 
religious movement but as a “foreign church” experiencing a transformation, largely 
through the singular role of the Irish, from an alien group into a thoroughly 
American religious community which it is absurd to identify with Catholicism 
abroad. 


Judaism began in this country as an ethnic immigrant group but, instead of 
losing its identity, changed into an American community of faith, “retaining even 
enhancing, its Jewishness in the process.” 


We must account for the continuing and developing differences in religious 
attitude and behavior among the three groups. The “over-average religiousness 
of American Catholics” vis-a-vis Protestant correlation with the general national 
picture of a “benign, ‘pro-religious’ secularism” is traceable to “the inner cohesive- 
ness of the Catholic community” which is grounded in the slow rate of acculturation 
to American life of the relevant ethnic groups. The Jews deviate in the other 
direction, that of secularism, a development which “must be understood in the 
context of the background history of American Jewry.” However, the underlying 
unity of the American Way of Life “also sets the limits within which the conflicts 
and tensions” in the three religious communities “may operate and beyond which 
they cannot go.” Tension is in no wise ruled out ; the American Way of Life thrives 
on a certain amount of that. Its most evident religious manifestation is a conflict 
over church-state relations, an area of bitter controversy today. Protestantism in 
contemporary America, considerably lacking in a common tradition, ecclesiastical 
machinery, and community institutions, “presents the anomaly of a strong majority 
group with a growing minority consciousness” cemented by fear of “Rome,” a fear 
which drives the Protestant church to an increasingly secular mode of defense 
exceeded only by the Jewish acceptance of “the entire secularist ideology on church- 
state relations.” Nevertheless, the dangers of pluralism are easily overstressed. Unity 
in multiplicity is founded in the common American faith which, significantly, ex- 
presses itself in “interfaith” cooperation, as opposed to a “flaunting” of one’s views 
in the faces of the benighted. What finally counts is “brotherhood.” 


It is with respect to Judaism that Herberg’s thesis of the “triple-melting pot” 
comes off least well. We must enter an objection at once sociological and theological, 
a demurrer which we trust is not grounded in the ever menacing idols of a book 
reviewer, at least not those consciously conceived, but rather in important resources 
in the author’s own thinking as a leading philosopher of Christianity and Judaism. 


As Herberg emphasizes in an earlier volume, Judaism and Modern Man, 
Judaism involves both a faith and a people. What, then, is Jewishness? What does 
it mean to answer, “I am a Jew?” From the point of view of Jew and non-Jew 
alike, even discounting all the anti-Semites, are the Jews no more than one more 
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“religious” group in American society? Consider the following revealing passage 
from Protestant-Catholic-Jew : 


When the second generation rejected its Jewishness, it generally, though not universally, 
rejected both [the ethnic and religious] aspects at once. With the third generation, the 
foreign-immigrant basis of the ethnic group began to disappear and the ethnic group as 
such began to give way. Among the Jews, as among other immigrants, the advancing 
dissolution of the old ethnic group meant the returning identification of the third genera- 
tion with the religious community of its forebears, but among the Jews alone this 
religious community bore the same name as the old ethnic group and was virtually 
coterminous with it. The young Jew for whom the Jewish immigrant—ethnic group 
had lost all meaning, because he was an American and not a foreigner, could still think 
of himself as a Jew, because to him being a Jew now meant identification with the 
Jewish religious community. What the Jewish third generation “returned” to was, of 
course, that which, as American, it could “remember” of the heritage of its forebears— 
in other words, their religion—but in returning to the religion it was also returning to 
Jewishness, in a sense in which the Italian or Polish third generation, in returning to 
Catholicism, was not returning to “Italianness” or “Polishness.” The dual meaning of 
“Jewish” as covering both ethnic group and religion made the “return” movement of the 
third generation into a source of renewed strength and vigor for the American Jewish 
community. 

However great the acculturation of American Jews, it is simply inaccurate to 
lump them in the same substantive category as Protestants and Catholics with 
respect to a disappearance of ethnic differentiation before the impact of the American 
Way of Life. Herberg refers to the fact that most third generation Jews answer, 
“What is a Jew?” in religious terms much more often than do those of the second 
generation. Now, admitting that religion was a vehicle for Jewish acculturation, 
we must not forget that an ethnic carryover is also implied—for the simple reason 
that the Jewish religion as such maintains an inner bond with the Jews as a people. 
It is a serious question whether the only relation the religious community continues 
to bear to the old ethnic group is one of name. Herberg has again and again expressed 
a point of view which finds no fault with the description-conviction reflected in 
these words from the historian Salo Baron: “The Jewish religion without the 
‘chosen people’ is unthinkable . . . the physical extinction of the Jewish people would 
sound the death knell of Judaism.” The crucial point is that, while Herberg very 
much laments Jewish capitulation to forces that threaten the integrity of Judaism, 
he cannot draw a theoretical conclusion consistently parallel to the interpretation that 
the destruction of the religious faith of Christianity would mean the end of Catholic- 
ism and Protestantism. Would Jewish surrender to secularity and even to deliberate 
apostasy necessarily imply the demise of Judaism? Not at all. Unlike the Christian, 
“the Jew is, whether he will or not, a standing reproach to the pagan in man and 
society, an unassimilable element in any culture engaged in deifying itself—and he 
is that simply by being a Jew and quite apart from his personal faith or desire” 
(Herberg, “Judaism and Christianity: Their Unity and Difference,” The Journal 
of Bible and Religion, April 1953, page 72; first set of italics the present re- 
viewer’s). There remains the “mystery of Israel” as the people of God by an ever- 
lasting covenant. 
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In the eleventh and last chapter we are confronted by the prophet at his best. 
“Sociology” is succeeded by theology. The “religions of democracy” are subjected 
to a ruthless critique from the vantage point of the very faith for which they profess 
to stand witness. The idolatry of American culture-religion exemplifies man’s 
sinful egocentricity or rebellion against God. The final irony of American Protest- 
antism, Catholicism, and Judaism is that they are resorted to for insulation against 
the very demands which God has chosen them to implement. A consequence of the 
all-pervasive secularism of American religion is that “the witness to authentic 
Jewish-Christian faith may well prove much more difficult . . . than when faith 
has to contend with overt and avowed unbelief.” We wrestle not against secularism 
itself, which is diminishing rapidly, but against the secularity of an avowedly 
religious people. 


The prospect of an America in which Christian and Jewish faith are more and 
more prostituted to national ends and not impossibly to a final primitivistic homo- 
geneity should depress the Christian scholar who is as much sickened by idolatry 
as is the author. And yet, is it actually the case that, as Herberg implies, our 
nation is committed henotheistically to the American Way of Life? This query 
sounds almost unanswerable. The author’s thesis is daring, the sort of vision we 
need and expect from our historians. In this respect, Herberg plays the role of 
historian much more effectively than that of empirical sociologist. The noteworthy 
historian compounds explanation and understanding with mere description. Never- 
theless, the scientific religio-sociological question just raised ought to make us 
cautious concerning the selective applicability of certain publicly identifiable signs 
and criteria to a description of the inner wellsprings of our people as a whole. The 
American Way of Life doubtless receives considerable veneration in our pantheon 
of deities. It is Herberg’s important contribution to call attention to this fact and 
thus provide valuable insight into the current religious revival. But it may still be 
debated whether the American Way of Life is the constant head of our contemporary 
religious pantheon and hence the one main key to our religious situation, Other 
deities continue to compete for devotion, deities incarnate in such diverse forms as 
the myopic commitment of the individual to self and family, the socio-cultural 
institutions of work and education, the consuming claims of sex or sect, and the 
aimless drift of many whose god seems to be to have no god at all. 


And then there is the real God who puts all the other gods to shame. Herberg 
himself ends his book in a mood of deliverance: The God who can make the wrath 
of men to praise him “is surely capable of turning even the intractabilities and 


follies of religion into an instrument of His redemptive purpose.” 
A. Roy Eckardt 
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A Footnote oN CoLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 


With the attention which is being given to the anticipated sharp increases in 
student enrollments in colleges and universities, the concern is frequently expressed 
that this will further accelerate the supposed tendencies toward imbalance between 
the size of public as compared with private institutions. Much has been said to give 
the general impression that the percentages have changed rather rapidly, and that 
especially the past four or five years have seen sharp increases in public institutions, 
thus disturbing the “normal” fifty-fifty balance which is believed to have existed 
until about 1950. Russell I. Thackrey, Executive Secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universities, recently provided a brief 
analysis for comparative purposes under the title, “Some Facts on College Enroll- 
ment Trends in the Past Fifteen Years’, in The Educational Record, Volume 37, 
Number 3 (July, 1956), published by the American Council on Education. 


Using a pre-war year, 1939, Mr. Thackrey reports that 53.5 percent of all 
students in higher education were in public institutions. During the war years the 
percentages fluctuated around 50-50. The World War II program for veterans made 
fees charged by institutions a matter of indifference to the student, and hence 
“wiped out an important normal factor.” However, he uses 1954 figures to com- 
pare with the pre-war figures as supplied by the U.S. Office of Education. Using 
only the figures involving degree-granting institutions, the 1939 enrollment was 
divided 51.2% in public institutions and 48.8% in private institutions, compared 
with the 1954 enrollment of 51.8% in public institutions and 48.2% in private 
institutions. This he rightly points out is not a sharp trend over a fifteen year 
period and less than the shift during the years prior to 1939. He provides many 
other facts to provide the background of some concluding judgments. 


Among his conclusions are these: 1) the relative distribution has not been 
50-50 for more than fifteen years, under normal conditions; 2) relatively more 
students are now in public institutions primarily because of increased relative at- 
tendance at non-degree-granting institutions; and 3) degree-granting private col- 
leges and universities have kept pace with similar public institutions in increasing 
enrollments over a period when the college-age population decreased. Mr. Thack- 
rey’s voice is one to calm the frequent expressions of alarm both about relative or 
comparative enrollment figures and also about what the great increase in college-age 
population may do to destroy college and university standards. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS SECTION 


The Rev. Richard L. Heaton is Executive Secretary of the Interseminary 
Committee of the National Council of Churches. 


Professor Walter M. Horton is Professor of Theology at the School of 
Theology at Oberlin College. 
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Reports and Notices 
What is the Commission on Christian Higher Education? 


“The Commission's task is to look for 
the church—who it is in the University 
world. The Church is nothing alien to 
university or world—not a thing—but 
a reality of life given in Jesus Christ, 
expressing itself in programs, persons, 
institutions and living its life in terms 
of these. To seek the Church, to be the 
channel for calling it into being—this 
is the task of the churches and their 
agencies.” 


This brief extract from a statement 
by J. Edward Dirks indicates much of 
the theme of dicussion now going on in 
the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education. The statement was made at 
a consultation on the reorganization of 
the Commission held September 21 and 
22 at Princeton, New Jersey. 


This discussion concerns the whole 
community of Christians in the academic 
life. The major problems depend for 
their solution on the definition of 
the Church, the place of the individual 
and his work, of churches and their 
agencies in the Church, the nature of the 
relation of Christianity to higher educa- 
tion. These are not questions to be 
answered by a few people in the Church 
but ought, for good health, to be answer- 
ed in the whole community. Only so 
can the Commission live in the Church 
and in the University. 


First the conditions. The Commis- 
sion is at the moment largely a collec- 
tion of units joined only by a concern 
for different elements in the university 
but no more united than is the university 
itself. Some of these units were once 
independent and brought into the Com- 
mission at the time of the creation of 
the National Council of Churches. These 
are: the Student Volunteer Movement 
(SVM), with a long history of work 
with students going into missionary 
work; the Department of the Ministry 


(DOM), with its concern for the re- 
cruitment and training of ministers ; and 
the Interseminary Committee (ISC), 
offering service and leadership to the 
Interseminary Movement. 


The Department of Campus Christian 
Life (DCCL) was created by the Com- 
mission to work with various campus 
ministries. The United Student Chris- 
tian Council (USCC) is a fairly recent 
federation of student movements which 
then became related to the Commission. 
The Faculty Christian Fellowship 
(FCF) is the youngest member, It was 
organized in part by the initiative of the 
Commission under impulse from the 
USCC and the “Y’s” National Commit- 
tee on Religion in Higher Education, in 
part on the initiative of the teachers 
themselves. Like USCC it is a “related 
movement,” through DCCL. 


Not activated as yet is the Department 
of Christian Institutions (DCI) deal- 
ing with the church-related college. The 
University Christian Mission (UCM), 
which has developed methods for Reli- 
gion in Life Weeks and has an increas- 
ing interest in the Christian witness on 
the campus, is not under the Commission 
but has increasingly cooperated with it. 


The first, and probably the least im- 
portant problem is the union of various 
units. This is partly in order to avoid 
duplication (of which there is not very 
much) and more importantly, to bring 
together units in the same area. 


The tougher questions are built up 
around two different problems: what 
is the relation between the unit and its 
constituency on the one hand and the 
Commission on the other; what is the 
relation between the Commission and 
the university on the one hand and the 
churches on the other ? 


The Commission stands between the 
church agencies and the university. Yet 
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it appears in the university only through 
its units which then appear to stand be- 
tween the Commission and their con- 
stituency. Thus the Commission can 
speak to the University in no 
single voice for its only organs of 
speech in the university are divided in 
the very nature of the university’s di- 
visions. 


Where in this is the church? There 
is a strong tendency in the church agen- 
cies to identify the Church as themselves 
and to see the Commission as their voice 
for carrying the gospel to the university. 
They do this partly from the normal 
human impulse to exaggerate the im- 
portance of one’s own work, but in large 
part because the attitude has been thrust 
upon them, The laity has abandoned its 
role in the church and leaves all but bus- 
iness leadership to the clergy and the 
professional church worker. Laymen 
then tend to mistrust “the church” 
(meaning church agencies) and pull 
against it. 


This inability to locate the church and 
know one’s place in it leads, for example, 
to professors’ willingness to work in a 
faculty Christian movement but an equal 
unwillingness to work in something di- 
rectly related to “the church.” It leads 
also to a continuous insistance by some 
movements on their own autonomy. 


This is not an “academic” question. It 
is of vital concern to the whole Christian 
academic community. If the Commission 
is an instrument of church agencies, 
then it becomes peripheral to the work 
of most people in the university for it 
would concern someone else’s profes- 
sional work, not their own. This is to 
define the Church apart from the profes- 
sional work of the university. 


If, however, the Commission is its 
constituency, the whole body of Christian 
persons working in the university, then 
it becomes something else and a mat- 
ter of central concern to the whole aca- 
demic Christian community. The Church, 
then, would not be found outside the 
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university speaking to the university 
through the Commission but inside the 
university as the Christians who work 
in the university and love it and are 
responsible for part of its life. 


It is one thing to see the Commission 
as an instrument of the churches speak- 
ing to the university. It is another thing 
to see the Commission as a holding com- 
pany and service agency for units oc- 
cupied separately with separate areas of 
the university. It is still another thing to 
see the Commission as the Christians 
in the university attempting to find the 
will of God for the university. Each of 
these depends on an understanding of 
the nature of the Church. 


A statement redefining some of the 
terms of the discussion was made by John 
Dixon at the Princeton meeting and 
aroused some interest as possibly con- 
tributing to the next stage of the dis- 
cussions : 


It seems to me that the discussion of 
the reorganization of the Commission 
has been misled a bit by terminology 
which falsely defines the problem with- 
out accurately representing the opinions 
of anyone in the discussion. 


So far as I can tell, the term “auton- 
omy” does not really state what anyone 
wants yet it tends to fix the discussion 
along the line of tension between auton- 
omy and its unavoidable corollary, power 
or authority. 


As against this polarity (for the terms 
are unavoidably opposed), I should like 
to suggest the alternative terminology 
“integrity” and “responsibility” as not 
only more accurately reflecting the com- 
mon position but more adequate to the 
real nature of the responsibilities of the 
Commission and its Units within the 
Church. 


The Faculty Christian Fellowship 
came into being in part as an act of the 
Commission but very conscious of its 
own autonomy. When I came to it as 
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Director I knew nothing about the Com- 
mission or its Units, and hence I thought 
only in terms of the FCF. Therefore, I 
defined its function in terms of the whole 
university. 


Under the impact of the work with my 
colleagues within the context of the total 
concern of the Commission, I have come 
increasingly to see that this is false to 
the university and to the nature of the 
Units which speak for the university. 
The faculty may be responsible for cer- 
tain fundamental decisions in the whole 
life of the university, but it does this 
not only in awareness of the other ele- 
ments in the university but in full rec- 
ognition that they are coordinate parts 
of the university with their own func- 
tion in the whole. The faculty, then, 
speaks for itself truly only as it speaks 
within the context of the whole and in 
interaction with the other parts of the 
university. 


Comparably, the organs of the insti- 
tutional church which speak for the ele- 
ments of the university must speak for 
themselves, yet they do so only in rela- 
tion to the whole. Speaking for itself 
requires organizational integrity and 
self-decision. Responsible speaking for 
itself requires a responsible relation to 
the whole, 


Integrity of the units, the right to de- 
termine their own policies and make their 
own decisions, is a psychological neces- 
sity in American life for the habit of 
democracy prevents a group accepting 
decisions imposed on it. 


Professionally, this integrity is a ne- 
cessity. Those people who are actually 
doing a work and must be responsible 
for it are the ones with the right to de- 
cision. 


Theologically, this integrity is a ne- 
cessity. The Church does not exist apart 


from the university and penetrate it by 
means of church agencies, using parts 
of the university as instruments of pen- 
etration. Rather, the Christians in the 
university are the Church in the uni- 
versity, performing the function of the 
Church in their allotted place. It is their 
job done under their own obedience and 
not done under the authority of any 
church agency which is in turn the 
Church acting under obedience in its 
area of responsibility. 


Thus integrity is a necessity, but so 
is responsibility. As one element of the 
university acts responsibly only in re- 
lation to the whole, so the Christians in 
the university and the units which rep- 
resent them act responsibly only in re- 
sponsible relation to each other. Re- 
sponsibility here is not a matter of ex- 
change of information or simple cooper- 
ation but involves a real interaction 
within a whole. 


The units, then, are not under the 
authority of the Commission but their 
responsible interaction creates the Com- 
mission which in turn has the responsi- 
bility of seeing the whole of which the 
units are parts—indispensable parts, but 
only parts. Thus there rests on the Com- 
mission office and its Director a re- 
sponsibility for creative leadership, not 
simply to be a holding company and pub- 
lic convenience but to bring all the re- 
sources available to him to bear on the 
problem of the wholeness of the uni- 
versity under the authority of God. 


Authority and autonomy are power 
concepts, They are opposites and exist 
only in conflict. Integrity and responsi- 
bility are concepts of community which 
work together to make of the whole 
something which is more than the sum 
of the parts while preserving the es- 
sential individuality of the parts. 
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Fourth National Triennial Conference of the 


Interseminary Movement 


A national conference for approxi- 
mately 1,000 seminarians will be held 
next summer at Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. It is the fourth in a series of 
Triennial meetings sponsored by the In- 
terseminary Committee of the National 
Council of Churches, for the Intersem- 
inary Movement. Conference dates are 
August 27 to September 1, 1957. 


The theme of this conference will be 
related to “The Nature of the Ministry 
We Seek.” The conference will thereby 
be related to the Faith and Order Con- 
ference, which will be held at Oberlin 
immediately following. Use will be made 
of church leaders who will be in this 
country for the meeting of the Central 
Committe of the World Council of 
Churches and who will be attending the 
ecumenical conference at Oberlin. 


In addition to platform addresses, wor- 
ship, and seminars on issues of partic- 
ular moment for seminarians and for 
the Church today, there will be Bible 
study, related to the ministry of Jesus 
and the ministry of the early Church. A 
major portion of the conference schedule 
will be given to discussions of the minis- 
try, centered around five foci: 


“The Authority of the Ministry” 


“The 
Role” 


Ministry as Calling and as 


“The Congregation as Community 
and in Community” 


“Theological Training and Ecumen- 
ism” 

“The Problem of the Mutual Recogni- 
tion of the Various Ministries” 


Two study documents have been pre- 
pared for use in seminaries during the 
period preceding the conference. One 
is a Study Guide on “The Nature of the 
Ministry We Seek.” It includes ques- 
tions and an extensive bibliography on 
the ministry. Robert W. Spike, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Evangelism 
and Devotional Life of the Board of 
Home Missions, Congregational and 
Christian Churches, has written a book 
entitled, In But Not of the World: A 
Notebook of Theology and Practice. 
This book endeavors to give a fresh per- 
spective on ministry in and of local con- 
gregations. The book will be published 
by Association Press and will be avail- 
able in early February. Both of these doc- 
uments will lend themselves for use out- 
side the seminaries, and those interested 
in their reading and possible use may 
obtain copies from 


The Interseminary Committee 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 


A University Teachers’ Committee In The W. S. C. F. 


At the August meetings this past sum- 
mer, the General Committee of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
took some significant steps in the area 
of its work known as the University 
Commission. The concern of the W.S.- 
C.F. with the questions ofthe University, 
its purposes under God, and the tasks 
of Christians within it, now of more than 
ten years’ standing, was again decisively 
underscored. However, the form which 
was given to the expression of the con- 


cern took a somewhat new direction. In- 
stead of continuing as a Commission, 
the General Committee agreed that the 
“University Concern” should be con- 
sidered as essential to every aspect of 
the work of the Federation. Toward the 
end, moreover, of hopefully realizing 
the aim that Christians should “think 
seriously in terms of the total Christian 
community in the university and its total 
task there,” the decision was taken that 
a University Teachers’ Committee 
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should be established as part of the 
W.S.C.F., primarily to coordinate the 
work of university teachers’ Christian 
movements wherever they now exist. 
In taking these important steps, the Gen- 
eral Committee was following the rec- 
ommendations of a Consultation of Uni- 
versity Teachers held during the week 
prior to the General Committee’s own 
meeting. The Consultation was held in 
Mannheim and the Committee’s meet- 
ings were held at the Evangelical Aca- 
demy in Tutzing, Germany. We present 
here some of the highlights of the report 
which were adopted. 


The discussions around the so-called 
“university concern” have in the past 
given critical attention to two primary 
questions : 


1. The nature and purposes of uni- 
versity education ; and 


2. The task of Christians in the uni- 
versity. The University Commission has 
given the WSCF and many of the SCMs 
a specific means of recognizing, in the 
words of the last General Committee, 
“that God has called the SCM to be a 
Christian witness concretely in the uni- 
versity setting.” It has given a sharp 
focus to the task of evangelism, both as 
the task of calling students and teachers 
to commit their lives to Jesus Christ, and 
of helping them to be Christians in their 
common academic life and daily work— 
in teaching, study, research, and creative 
endeavour, as vocations to which God 
has called them. 


This endeavour is based upon the ac- 
knowledgement that the Gospel is not 
merely verbal, but primarily an act, the 
redemptive and reconciling act of God 
in Jesus Christ. This act is for man and 
men in toto, as individuals and as com- 
munities, and including their life-situa- 
tions or places of work, The intellectual 
vocations are Christian callings, and 
evangelism is not in isolation from, or in 
addition to, our academic work. The be- 
ginning and furthering of the task of 
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learning to think and work, as Chris- 
tians, in the university is the responsi- 
bility which has been specifically the 
work of the University Commission. 


The attempt to work through the im- 
plications of this large task of evangelism 
has resulted primarily in two important 
steps: 


1. Christians in the university have be- 
gun “to think seriously in terms of the 
total Christian community in the uni- 
versity and its total task there.” The 
SCMs and the WSCF have moved stead- 
ily toward a view of themselves as a 
“university movement” in which stu- 
dents and teachers together seek to think 
through and to live out the implications 
of the Christian faith in the university. 


2. Christian university teachers, both 
as individuals and as groups, have been 
engaged in a serious encounter with 
some of the sharp questions which are 
raised by the above perspective on our 
total work. We are encouraged by this 
on-going development at the present 
time. 


The theological basis for the Christian 
university teacher’s identification of him- 
self with the university as the “world” 
in which he works is complex. The uni- 
versity, truly seen, belongs to God. The 
status of the university in the world is 
affirmed because we believe that the 
Living God works in and through the 
world, indeed the whole order of crea- 
tion. This affirmation can be made also 
to guard against the danger that, to over- 
simplify it, the Church when it becomes 
aware of the university, often may seek 
to exploit it, to use it as a tool for its 
own ends, and to make it only an “ob- 
ject” of evangelism. 


It is the task of Christian teachers and 
students in the university, as the pres- 
ence of the Church there, to bear wit- 
ness to God’s redemptive and reconcil- 
ing act, by seeking to understand this act, 
in the realms of truth and the cultural 
spheres. This implies that for the uni- 
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versity teacher, his response to God’s 
work is to be found in: 


1, Full participation in the scholarly 
community, and in its primary tasks of 
research, teaching, and other training, 
and the recruitment of university staff. 


2. The critical, but appreciative in- 
quiry into problems raised by the mod- 
ern university’s conception of knowl- 
edge—the pursuit of truth and the ap- 
plication of knowledge to society. Many 
already acute problems are accentuated 
by rapid developments in scientific and 
technological studies. 


3. The concern for responsible intel- 
lectual freedom in the university. rec- 
ognizing the conditions which deny it 
and the search for ways of deepening, 
extending, and maintaining it. 


4, The participation with colleagues in 
questions of university reform, or equal- 
ly, in different circumstances, in con- 
servation and defense of what is good 
in the existing order when this is 
threatened. 


If the Christian university teacher is 
to discover fully God’s purpose for his 
life and work and thus be an effective 
witness in the university situation in 
which he finds himself, it is important 
that he be part of a Christian community 
composed of those who, facing the same 
task in the university, share this same 
concern. We would therefore encourage 
the development of communities of 
Christian teachers on the local uni- 
versity level. We are thinking in terms 
of a community with a simple and flexi- 
ble organization. Several factors are 
here taken into account: 


1. In certain countries any Christian 
movement of university teachers which 
was organized outside the Church would 
arouse suspicion and perhaps be entire- 
ly impossible. 


2. The community of university teach- 
ers is no substitute for the Church nor 


does it aim to draw the professor away 
from the Church. Rather, its purpose 
is to take the Church into the very cen- 
tre of the university’s life and unite 
Christian teachers of various confessions 
for the study of common problems and 
concerns. The trend toward the develop- 
ment of Christian communities within 
the groups that compose our modern 
society may eventually lead to changes 
in the structures of our church life. But 
in our particular case, informal Chris- 
tian communities of university teachers 
would cause fewer problems at this 
point than a more organized permanent 
movement. 


3. This local community of Christian 
teachers should not be a pressure group, 
which attempts to use its power to con- 
trol the development of the university 
in accordance with certain predetermined 
ends. Its primary purpose is rather to 
strengthen and encourage the Christian 
teacher to be a more effective witness 
in the total life of the university. As it 
is a witnessing community, it must also 
guard against the opposite danger of 
developing into a self-centered fellow- 
ship which would tend to draw the 
Christian teacher away from involve- 
ment in the university’s life. We urge 
that university teachers or national SCM 
secretaries take the initiative in bring- 
ing together local groups in universi- 
ties. (While it is important to encour- 
age the creation of local communities 
of teachers, we realize that there are 
places where the number of Christians 
in the university is so small that at pres- 
ent it would seem wiser for students 
and teachers to work together in one 
organization.) To guide the develop- 
ment of such groups, we would make 
the following suggestions: 


There are certain elements which are 
essential to the life of any Christian 
community : 


i. Christian fellowship is fellowship in 
Jesus Christ; Christian obedience is 
obedience in response to the Word of 
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God. Therefore, prayer and Bible study 
constitute the foundation for the life and 
work of a community of university 
teachers. This is not a substitute for wor- 
ship in the local church, but the way 
in which the university teacher brings 
every area of his life and work in the 
university in subjection to the mind of 
Christ. 


ii. The very nature of the university 
itself implies that Christian professors 
must give central importance to study— 
of the situation of their university, of 
the reasons for the existence of the uni- 
versity, of the relation between Chris- 
tian faith and the various intellectual 
disciplines, etc. 


iii. In the Christian community, study 
and action are intimately bound to- 
gether. Jesus Christ, who is the Truth, 
is also God’s redemptive act. There- 
fore, the Christian concern for truth 
must lead him to decision, commitment 
and action. It is in the community of 
Christian university teachers that the 
implications of this must be worked out 
in such a way that each member will 
see what it means both in his particular 
field of intellectual inquiry and teaching 
and in his total relationship to the life 
of the university. 


As this community of university 
teachers, engaged in prayer, study and 
action, wrestles with the question of 
Christian vocation in the university, 
over which Jesus Christ is Lord and in 
which He has called them to service, 
many serious problems will claim their 
attention. We mention here some which 
may be worthy of study: 


i. What does academic integrity mean 
for the Christian teacher in relation to 
the standards of scholarship prevailing 
in his university ? 


ii. What are the most serious prob- 
lems now facing our universities, e.g., 
overcrowding, low academic standards, 
the increasing use of mass educational 
techniques? What is the task of the 
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Christian teacher in the face of these 
problems? 


iii. What role have theological studies 
and discussion among university pro- 
fessors for their understanding of the 
nature and foundations of knowledge 
and their own fields of study? 


iv. What are the responsibilities of 
the Christian teacher towards his stu- 
dents? Towards the local movement of 
Christian students? Towards student 
discussion of the university concern ? 


v. What tasks should this community 
of teachers undertake with respect to 
non-Christian members of staff? How 
can it stimulate, throughout the staff, 
the constant discussion of the university 
teacher’s work as a vocation? How can 
it become the centre of encounter with 
those who do not accept the Christian 
faith? 


vi. What is the responsibility of the 
university towards the social, economic 
and political problems of the country in 
which it is located? What is the re- 
sponsibility of the Christian teacher for 
awakening greater concern with these 
problems ? 


At present, university teachers’ move- 
ments depend for their organization at 
the world level upon the WSCF through 
the University Commission, and in some 
cases at the national level upon the na- 
tional SCMs. 


The Executive Committee in 1955 ex- 
pressed the view that the Federation 
should assist university teachers’ move- 
ments “to grow from a condition of de- 
pendence (upon student Christian move- 
ments) to one of partnership with them 
within the total university community.” 
It named two among alternative methods 
by which this might be achieved : 


1. The SCMs and WSCF might re- 
solve to aim ultimately at converting 
themselves from student organizations 
into university organizations, including 
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teachers’ and students’ branches within 
themselves. 


2. A new body might be formed to 
co-ordinate university teachers’ move- 
ments, and this might be linked with the 
WSCF at the world level. 


WE BELIEVE 

that the formation of a new organiza- 
tion to co-ordinate university teachers’ 
movements is neither practicable nor de- 
sirable. It is not practicable, because 
there is no prospect of raising the money 
which would be required. It is not de- 
sirable, because energies would be di- 
verted into the task of maintaining the 
organization, and because we believe 
that university teachers’ movements can- 
not at this time afford to deprive them- 
selves of the help which they receive 
from the WSCF, not only in matters of 
finance and organizations, but in stim- 
ulus and inspiration. University teachers 
no less than students have to learn to 
think in terms of the total Christian 
community in the university and we do 
not favor an organization which would 
imply a separation of teachers’ from stu- 
dents’ interests. 


Proposal (1) of the Executive Com- 
mittee’s report would be consistent with 
the new outlook which has been develop- 
ed within the WSCF itself since the war. 
It has been affirmed again and again in 
WSCF documents that the WSCF and 
the SCMs have now to concern them- 
selves not with students only, but with 
“the total Christian community within 
the university”, as has been said above. 
From the point of view of university 
teachers’ movements also, such a trans- 
formation of the WSCF and SCMs is 
necessary in order to supply a wholly 
satisfactory framework for work among 
teachers. These teachers’ movements in- 
volve a new approach to teachers, who 
are no longer to be approached (as the 
student movements have approached 
university teachers ever since their 
foundation) to help, as “Senior Friends”, 
in work for students, but are to be 


challenged with the claim of a Chris- 
tian movement among themselves. 


The problem is, how may this claim 
be presented unambiguously so long as 
it is presented by a body which is con- 
tained within a solely student organiza- 
tion. Nevertheless, to make the WSCF 
and SCMs “university” organizations in 
the full sense (i.e. joint organizations 
of university teachers and students) 
would involve changes in their constitu- 
tions. Until such time as we see the so- 
lution of this problem, 


WE RECOMMEND 

that the present connection between 
the WSCF and university teachers’ 
movements should be maintained funda- 
mentally unaltered. 


But we suggest that certain ambigui- 
ties should be removed and the existing 
trend carried a step further by the fol- 
lowing measure: 


That the existing University Com- 
mission should be replaced by a “Uni- 
versity Teachers’ Committee” as the or- 
gan through which the WSCF deals with 
university teachers. 


1. Composition: That this Committee 
should have a secretary and the follow- 
ing additional officers and members: 


a. A chairman, three vice-chairmen, 
and a minute secretary elected by the 
General Committee, these persons to 
serve as the Committee’s officers until 
the next General Committee. 


The following persons were elected 
to these positions: Chairman — Mr. 
Michael Foster, Tutor in Philosophy, 
Christ Church, Oxford University, 
England; Vice-Chairmen—Mr. John 
Coleman, Professor of Mathematics, 
Toronto University, Canada; Mr. Roger 
Mehl, Professor of Ethics, Faculty of 
Theology, University of Strasbourg, 
Bas-Rhin, France; Mr. Hideyasu Naka- 
gawa, Professor of Theology and Philos- 
ophy, Hokkaido National University, 
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Japan; Minute Secretary—Mr. Chand- 
ran Devanesan, Professor of History, 
Madras Christian College, India; Secre- 
tary—Mr. J. Edward Dirks, Professor 
at Yale University Divinity School, 
USA. 


b. Five members to be appointed by 
the above-i.entioned officers, subject to 
confirmation by the Executive Commit- 
tee. These members are to be nominated 
by the respective national committees 
for university teachers, where such exist, 
or where they are not yet in existence 
through the national SCMs in the coun- 
tries concerned. 


The University Teachers’ Committee 
is charged with the responsibility of re- 
viewing the question of geographical 
representation, and of proposing such 
redistribution of representation as may 
be called for in the light of the develop- 
ment of university teachers’ movements. 
On the present occasion, we suggest that 
the officers of the WSCF should be 
authorized to make the appointments of 
these five members, when names have 
been proposed to them, and that the 
nominating countries on this occasion 
should be: Germany, Great Britain, In- 
dia, Japan, and the United States. 


c. One member representing the 
WSCF staff or officers. 


d. Any further members co-opted by 
the Committee, either for special pro- 
jects or to serve until the General Com- 
mittee meeting following their appoint- 
ment. 


2. That two members of the Commit- 
tee should be non-voting members of the 
General Committee of the WSCF, elected 
by the University Teachers’ Committee ; 
at each meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee an officer of the University 
Teachers’ Committee shall be sent by 
the latter Committee. 


3. Tasks: The tasks of this Commit- 
tee should include the organizing of con- 
ferences (world or regional, or called 
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selectively for a special purpose) ; the 
circulation of a news-letter and possibly 
other publications (if these can be fi- 
nanced ) ; and the promotion of personal 
meetings by organizing visits of indi- 
viduals. Knowledge of the past thinking 
of the Federation on the university ques- 
tion is very unevenly distributed in dif- 
ferent universities, and the Committee 
should aim at spreading it more widely. 


The Committee shall report to, and 
prepare recommendations for, each meet- 
ing of the General Committee. 


4. Publications: To the extent that fi- 
nancial resources are available or can 
be secured to cover their costs, either 
from the Federation or from other 
sources, the following publications are 
recommended as the responsibilities of 
the University Teachers’ Committee and 
its secretary : 


a. The preparation and issuing of a 
brief news-letter for university teachers, 
to be available twice a year in the Eng- 
lish language and to be distributed 
through national university teachers’ 
committees or movements or by national 
SCMs. It is proposed that this would be 
edited by the secretary of the University 
Teachers’ Committee of the WSCF, and 
that it would include one or two brief 
articles or reports, at his discretion. The 
news-letter might be distributed to key 
persons in various countries, and bulk 
orders for members of national move- 
ments would be ordered from the Geneva 
office of the Federation, and paid for na- 
tionally ; national movements would be at 
liberty to add their own materials. 


b. The preparation and issuing of a 
brief annotated bibliography of publica- 
tions currently available which might 
serve valuable functions in university 
teachers’ movements in various coun- 
tries. This could be included as a sec- 
tion in the news-letter, or in a special 
bulletin. 


c. As consultations and conferences 
are held regionally, consideration should 
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be given to publications which serve the 
function served most recently by the re- 
port of the Bandung University Teach- 
ers’ Consultation of 1952 entitled, “The 
Idea of a Responsible University in Asia 
Today”. 


d. In accord with a suggestion made 
by the Asian Council, consideration 
should be given to the preparation of a 
hand-book for university teachers’ Chris- 
tian movements. This might well be a 
series of somewhat similar handbooks, 
but which are especially relevant to na- 
tional or regional situations and pre- 
pared by persons or movements in coun- 
tries or regions in cooperation with the 
University Teachers’ Committee of the 


WSCF. 


e. We encourage, in addition, the 
WSCF and national journals and pub- 
lications to continue to deal with prob- 
lems and subjects in the area of uni- 
versity concerns, addressing some of 
these directly to the work of university 
teachers’ movements. 


6. Conferences: To the extent that fi- 
nancial resources are available or can be 
secured to cover their costs, and sub- 
ject to further review by the Executive 
Committee, the following conferences 
are suggested for serious consideration: 


a. A conference or consultation, or 
several of these, to be organized by the 
University Teachers’ Committee in co- 
operation with the Ecumenical Institute, 
of persons in the same subject-matter 
field or area of professional work, e.g., 


a meeting of natural scientists, or of one 
of the branches of the social sciences. 


b. A number of regional conferences 
or consultations, to be organized region- 
ally by representatives of national move- 
ments and other responsible persons 
through ad hoc committees in the region, 
in consultation with the University 
Teachers’ Committee among national 
SCMs, where appropriate, changes re- 
flecting those here recommended for 
the WSCF itself. 


These could include, on the one hand, 
the formation of committees of uni- 
versity teachers, where these have not 
been formed; on the other hand, the 
re-awakening of students to the “‘uni- 
versity question.” In nations, as in Asia, 
where “University Commissions” are at 
present composed entirely of teachers, 
the formation of university teachers’ 
committees might leave the area of the 
University Commission free for stu- 
dent participation. Where separate 
groups of university teachers exist, as 
in the USA and Great Britain, co-op- 
eration between these and _ students’ 
groups might be encouraged. 


In respect of the latter, thought should 
be given to ways of awakening this 
among students, not too abstractly, nor 
as a specialized interest, but in relation 
to their everyday concerns. Some prac- 
tical methods for achieving this end are 
contained in the 1953 General Commit- 
tee Report (Nasrapur). We commend 
these afresh to the attention of the Fed- 
eration and suggest that they be com- 
municated to national Movements. 
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A Farewell and a Welcome 


The Christian Scholar regretfully 
closes the current year on a sad note. 
We must reluctantly bid farewell to 
Miss Dorothy E. Hampton who has 
served as our Editorial Assistant since 
September of 1954. On January 1 she 
will leave New York to serve as Con- 
sultant on Racial Integration for the 
Evangelical and Reformed, and the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches in North 
Carolina and Virginia. We express our 
most sincere gratitude to her for all her 
faithful work on behalf of this publica- 
tion. These have been difficult years for 
she has had the responsibility of laying 
sound administrative foundations for an 
orderly and efficient office — founda- 
tions which were sadly absent prior to 
her work. She has, in addition, carried 
the manifold tasks of correspondence, 
circulation, promotion, advertising, lay- 
out and proof-reading—all the neces- 
sary “behind-the-scenes” work essential 
to a vital publication. And, she has done 
it all single-handedly! We thank her, 
and now wish her Godspeed as she takes 
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up her new and challenging work in the 
area of her home. 


We welcome to our staff Mr. Wesley 
Stevens, who in mid-January will begin 
his work in the position previously oc- 
cupied by Miss Hampton. Mr. Stevens 
has long range plans to enter the col- 
lege teaching field, in religion, unless he 
hecomes wed to the field of religious 
journalism instead. He will continue to 
carry on a minimum schedule of studies 
toward an S.T.M. degree (and perhaps 
a Ph.D. beyond that) at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. His 
B.A. degree was granted him by Texas 
A. and M. College, where his major 
work was in the field of Mathematics. 
He received his B.D. degree from the 
Perkins School of Theology at Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas, with 
specialized work in New Testament 
Literature and Languages as his major 
field. With this excellent educational 
background, we proudly extend him our 
warmest welcome and good wishes. 
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Harbison to Speak 


Professor E. Harris Harbison of the 
History Department of Princeton, will 
be the speaker at a luncheon given for 
class presidents by the Department of 
Christian Institutions of the Commis- 
sion on Christian Higher Education on 
January 8, 1957. The luncheon is being 
held in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of American Col- 
leges. Dr. Harbison is author of the re- 
cently published book entitled The 
Christian Scholar in the Age of the Ref- 
ormation, 
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ECUMENICAL STUDY CONFERENCES 


OUR UNITED WITNESS IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


PURPOSE the united student christian council calls students from the american 
campuses to participate in one of the seven regional ecumenical study conferences 
during the christmas holiday period 1956 in order to consider the witness of the 
campus christian community within the colleges and universities of america. 
outstanding speakers and study groups will address themselves to questions such 
as the following: what does it mean for us to be the people of god? what is the 
function of the university? how can we manifest our unity? 


ORGANIZATION the seven conferences will be located in various parts of the 
country so as to facilitate participation of large numbers of students. the seven 
regional planning committees are especially concerned to make the conferences 
most responsive to the situation of their regions. for further information write 
to the regional conference offices (see other side of cover for addresses). 


STUDY BOOK chosen peoples by denis baly is the main study book issued in prepar- 
ation for the conferences. it focuses for the student an understanding of god's 
call to the church, the nation, and the community of learning. it relates each of 
these to the biblical view of the people of god. this book is recommended 
for study by groups on local campuses in preparation for the conferences. 


USCC is a federation of 12 american student christian movements and 9 denom- 
inational college and university work departments, designed to unite them in a 
corporate life of study, work, and worship, and to bring a vigorous christian 
witness fo american campuses. through the USCC american students share the 
fellowship of the world’s student christian federation with its related national 
student movements in 56 countries. 


UNITED STUDENT CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 


247 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 





ECUMENICAL STUDY CONFERENCES 


OUR UNITED WITNESS IN COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK—NEW ENGLAND STATES 

Dec. 27-Jan. 1, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 

“That They All May Be One” 

Office: Miss Jessie Butler, 1047 Amsterdam Ave., New York 25, New York 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 

Dec. 27-Jan. 1, Chatham College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

“The University Under God" 

Office: The Rev. Oswald Elbert, 1228 Spruce St., Phidalephia, Pennsylvania 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 

Dec. 27-Jan. 1, Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina 

“ The United Witness in the University” 

Office: The Rev. Malcolm Mciver, 8 N. 6th St., Richmond, Virginia 


CENTRAL SOUTHWEST STATES 

Dec. 27-Jan. 1, Oklahoma A & M, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

“Being the People of God” 

Office: The Rev. Robert Bates, 222 S$. Downey, Indianapolis, Indiana 


UPPER MIDWEST STATES 

Dec. 27-Jan. 1, Northern Illinois State College, DeKalb, Illinois 
“Our United Witness on the Campus” 

Office: Dr. Bryant Drake, 19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST STATES 

Dec. 27-Dec. 31, Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Washington 

“Our United Witness in the Colleges and Universities” 

Office: The Rev. Paul Keyser, YMCA, 909 4th Ave., Seattle, Washington 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST STATES 
Dec. 27-Jan. 1, University of Redlands, Redlands, California 


“Our United Witness on Campus” 
Office: The Rev. Paul Kearns, 228 McAllister St., San Francisco, California 


(see inside back cover for more information) 


UNITED STUDENT CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 


237 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 








